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I. 

A  VERY  OLD  LADY.— 178;M8.W.* 

rpilESK  volumes  need  no  introduction  to  our  readers ;  tliey  are 
A  already  well  known,  by  re[)utation  certainly,  fo  the  read- 
ino;  world.  Almost  every  review  has  copiously  expounded  and  set 
forth  their  value;  there  has  been  a  long  and  unsuccessful  raid  upon 
the  circulating  libraries  for  them.  Our  sincercst  regrets  are 
due,  as  they  are  paid,  to  the  memory  of  the  accom])lished  lady 
on  whom  devolved  the  toils  of  editorship ;  thanks  also  are  due 
for  the  records  of  a  life  so  long,  and  which,  while  wholly  un¬ 
eventful,  was  variegated  by  acapiaintance  with  so  manifold  a 
succession  of  scenes,  and  so  remarkable  a  procession  of  eminent 
characters.  The  volumes  are  not  intended  to  be  read  through. 
Wc  very  much  (piestion  wliether  any  ])erson  has  read,  or  ever 
will  read  them  through  ;  ])ages  fast  approaching  to  two  thousand 
in  number,  need  more  time,  patience,  and  persistency,  than  most 
persons,  even  of  the  elegant  idlers  of  society — the  moral  and 
phy  sical  valetudinarians  ;  and  these  are  they  to  whom  these 
volumes  will  be  most  acceptable, — have  to  s})arc.  Indec'd,  they 
are  the  very  volumes  for  an  invalid ;  they  interest  the  mind 
without  taxing  it ;  to  go  through  the  i)agcs,  is  like  lounging 
carelessly  along  the  Esplanade  of  Brighton  in  the  season,  or  the 
Italian  lloulevarde  in  Paris;  it  is  excitement  which  tluslu's 
while  it  does  not  distress  ;  there  is  very  lit  tie  discpiisition.  ^lost 
of  the  personal  observations  are  pervaded  by  good  sense — Miss 
Berry  was  the  very  genius  of  good  sense.  The  volumes  have 
the  most  decided  tone  of  good  society.  Miss  Berry ^s  “  Moral 
Bhilosophy,^^  and  “  Religious  Habits,^'  and  “diodes  of  Thought,’' 
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won*  Jill  (h'l-ivod  iVoin  the  IVonip^o  ;  and  a  «::roat  roconnnoiidation 
1i»  lior  journal  will,  no  doubt,  bo  the  laot,  that  it  may  lie  on  the 
saiiu*  tablo  and  in  near  jioijj^hbourhood  to  the  “  Hook  of  the 
Knj^lisb  IVoraiijo,*'  without  (loinjj:  any  disorodit  to  that  woll- 
thunibod  Hiblo  of  “  the  upper  ton  thousand.”  ^liss  Uorry  liad, 
wo  fancy,  wry  few  syiupathios  with  which  we  should  have  found 
any  fi‘llow.shi*i) ;  as  we  have  low  she  would  not  have  rejj^ardod  as 
vid;;jir.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  and  c;enial  old  lady  ;  but  Kncp. 
land  has  many  thousands  of  hidies  as  beautiful  and  gonial;  but 
low  indeed  over  rojioh  to  her  wonderful  term  of  life,  and  rare  is 
the  instjinco  of  one  whose  memory  is  such  a  vast,  and  wonderful, 
Roh'iun,  beautiful,  and  attnietive  eemetery.  Perhaps  these  re¬ 
marks  seem  almost  unkind,  even  amounting  to  irrevereiitial ; 
especially  as  made  upon  one  who  never  yielded  to  unkindness 
herself  in  speech  or  in  action.  Amidst  the  universjil  eulogy  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  tlu'se  books,  we,  however,  feel  that,  in  mere  justice, 
some  otlu‘r  remarks  may  courteously  be  made,  both  with  refereiiee 
to  the  vidumes  themselves,  jind  the  life  they  record.  As  to  the 
volumes,  if  it  eould  be  su])posed  that  such  volumes  were  usually 
purchasi‘d  and  not  read  from  the  libraries,  heavy  would  be  the 
grief,  we  believe,  which  would  follow  the  two  guineas  fora  mass 
of  details  which  may  be  found  better  condensed  in“3Iurray’8 
Handbooks or  for  the  material  of  social  intercourse,  which 
might  assuredly  have  been  limited  to  six  hundred  pages,  instead 
of  exti'iiding  to  sixteen  hundred.  Yet,  with  all  these  undoubted 
drawbacks  u])on  any  jiopularity  luTond  the  current  hour,  wc 
have  nodouht  it  is  a  work  which  will  sometimes  be  turned  to  with 
interest,  es|K*cially  by  those  readers  who  desire  to  complete  their 
impressions  of  I lorace  Wjdpole  and  the  so(*iety  of  Stniwherry 
Hill:  or  by  those  who  would  note  the  contrast  of  the  tnivel  on 
the  Continent  in  our  day,  with  travel,  thirty,  sixty,  or  even 
eighty  years  since;  or  those  who  may  desire  to  lill  in  a  likeness 
of  many  a  departed  notability,  by  some  touch  recorded  by  the 
slirewd  eve  of  Marv  Herrv. 

lhe.se  volumes  are  a  journal  and  correspondence,  not  a  life ; 
much  ot  the  material  of  a  life  is  givTii,  and  where  there  is  so 
much,  possibly  many  readers  will  desire  more,  and  every  human 
life  is  interesting  and  is  a  study.  AVq  cannot,  however,  escape 
the  impression,  that  the  jH'rson  who  travelled  so  much,  lived  so 
long,  jind  knew  so  many  ])eople,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  cyno.sure  of 
neighbouring  lye.s,  Imd  no  other  elaim  upon  the  interest  or 
regards  ol  the  world  than  tlmt  of  a  thousand  contemporaries  of  • 
p>od  society.^  Her  father  was,  as  she  says,  “Cheated  out  of  a 
“  grejit  iidieritance  by  a  brother,  who  Inid  not  a  .sentiment  or 
teeliiig  in  common  with  himself,  and  by  an  uncle,  whom 
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KnrJif  liecollvction^. 


“  had  never  oiteiided/’  She  writes  with  bitterness  these  recol¬ 
lections,  and,  indeed,  she  seems  to  have  liad  cause  lor  bitterness; 
her  lather  seems  to  liave  been  but  a  poor  kind  ot‘  creature,  with 
an  odd  inherent  easiness  ol‘  cliaracter,  and  Mary  l^erry  soon 
found  that  she  had  to  be  a  protecting  mother  to  lier  sister,  and 
to  her  father  a  guide  and  monitor,  instead  of  linding  in  him  a 
tutor  and  ju’otector.  Wlien  only  four  years  of  ago,  she  lost  lier 
mother,  of  whom  she  retained  the  dim  idea  of  a  tall,  thin 
“  young  woman  in  a  pea-green  gown,  seated  in  a  chair,  seeming 
“  unwell,”  and  from  wliom  Mary  was  sent  to  jday  elsewhere. 
Jler  mother  was,  yery  likely,  8uj)erior  in  character  to  her  father. 
When  Mary  was  born,  although  her  mother  was  only  eighteen, 
when  she  heard  some  one  say,  ‘Mt  was  a  line  child,  and  they 
“hoped  would  be  handsome,”  she  said,  “all  she  prayed  to 
“Heayen  for  was,  that  the  child  might  receiye  a  vigorous  un- 
“  derstanding.”  This  wish  of  her  mother  greatly  impressed 
Mary.  Her  character  may  be  yery  much  summed  up  as  the 
realization  of  her  mother’s  wish  ;  she  had  a  yery  yij^orous  un- 
derstanding,  and  it  seems  clear  she  did  not  deriye  it  from  her 
father;  it  looks  as  if  the  poor  young  mother,  eyen  in  those  early 
days  of  wedded  life,  and  her  wdiole  wedded  life  was  but  yery 
brief,  felt  the  necessity  of  that  attribute  she  desired  for  her  first¬ 
born.  This  is  almost  the  only  distinct  bit  of  really  personal, 
biographic  detail,  with  wdiicli  w^e  meet  in  these  yolumes.  Wo 
see  little  of  Miss  Berry  by  herself,  or  w  ith  the  members  of  her 
family.  Agnes,  so  constantly  associated  wdth  her,  and  who 
preceded  her  to  the  graye  by  only  about  eight  months,  al‘ter  un 
almost  inseparable  companionship  of  nearly  ninety  years,  w'as 
born  the  year  following  Mary,  176 1.  Their  birthplace  and 
first  home  was  at  Kirkbridge,  Stanwick,  Yorkshire.  After  tlie 
death  of  their  mother,  a  orandmother  takes  a  tender  and  abidinu: 
place  111  Mary  s  recollections.  This  ^Slear  jiarent/^  as  ^he  calls 
her,  made  her  read  the  Iksalms  and  chapters  to  her  eyerymorn- 


nig;  and  eyery  Sunday,  a  Saturday  paper  from  the  Sjurfator. 
Her  father  seems  to  haye  "iyen  them  few’  adyantages  in  the  way 


ot  education,  and  we  have  already  noticed  how  bitterly  our 
journalist  refers  to  w’hat  she  regards  as  the  great  family  in- 
iustice,  by  w  hich  her  uncle  inherited  abov’e  Td()0,006 ;  w’hile 
her  fathor  d'  4‘in  POO 


her  father,  from  the  same  W’ill,  receiyed  a  bare  legacy  of  i*  1 0,600, 
and  was  even  then  asked  by  the  principal  executor  if  he  “thought 
‘  it  was  too  much  h”  The  fortunate  brother,  how’eycr,  settled 
ilOOO  a  3’ear  upon  ^Ir.  Berry  ;  they  had  been,  as  Mary  says, 
starving  on  i"J00  a  year ;  this,  with  the  income  possessed 
already,  and  the  interest  of  the£l  0,000,  now  enabled  the  father  to 
gratify  w  hat  seems  to  have  been  an  inherent  restlessness  and  love 


|(|o  ./  Vern  Old  Lodf/. — l/83-l8*>2. 

of  trawl.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  we  read  of  him  throujrlumt 
these  volumes;  not  a  line  dovs  him  any  kind  of  dishonour,  ex- 
eeptimMhat  in  which  Mary  tells  us  how  she  was  oblin^ed  to  take 
him  in  hand  and  manag^  him  when  yet  only  a  young  girl. 
There  is  no  indication  of  any  unkindness,  nor  absence  ot  artec- 
tion  *  nor  does  there  seem  to  be,  upon  the  daughtei  s  pait,  any 
presence  of  much  alfection,  till  she  records  how  she  and  Agnes 
knelt  and  sobk'd  round  the  tomb  which  hid  his  collin  from  their 
oves  in  1S17.  Horace  Walpole  always  speaks  of  him  in  his 
letters  with  a  kind  of  tender  respect,  calling  him  “  Mon  cher 
“papa and,  in  fact,  there  seems  nothing  to  be  said  against  him ; 
there  is  such  a  ixu-son  spe^ken  of  in  the  journal,  but  very  little 
is  implied  about  him.  Tlie  addition,  however,  to  his  small 
i>ro])ertv,  instantly  set  him  oft‘  to  the  (Mntinent  with  his 
dainditers.  In  i78d,  we  tiiid  the  commencement  of  tliose 
desm-iptive  little  touches,  bringing  before  the  eye  the  contrast 
and  the  resemblance  of  travel,  ancient  and  modern;  for  the 
last  iifty  yt‘ars  have  certainly  made  changes  not  less  than  those 
piHKluced  during  many  centuries  before ;  and  it  is  veiy  interest¬ 
ing,  also,  upon  the  principle  of  Longinus,  Lord  Bacon,  and 
IbK'hefoucault,  that  we,  in  our  ease  and  happiness,  derive  ni- 
ti*nsitv  of  gratification  from  the  intensity  of  our  neighbour’s 
miseries;  it  should  be  very  gratifying  to  see  how  the  Berrys 
travelled  then,  in  contrast  with  the  way  in  which  we  travel  now ; 
as  when  we  read  of  twenty-seven  hours’  journey  in  crossing  to 
Dieppt';  a  journey  now  accomplished  in  five  hours,  but,  per- 
haj)s,  there  were  compensations,  (jood  sense  and  sound  taste, 
those  marks  of  the  vigorous  understanding,  characterize  Miss 
Berry’s  journal,  in  this,  her  twentieth  year.  ^  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  she  had  no  traveller  s  handbooks  to  help  htr 
judgment  or  guide  her  steps.  We  quite  suppose  that  she  ^^as 
wanting  in  fiiir  sense  ;  from  first  to  last,  as  we  have  said,  all  her 
tastes  were  those  of  good  society,  propriety,  usage,  thorough  and 
]H'rfoct  respectability.  We  shall  dwell  a  little  more  at  length 

upon  this  presently;  from  the  first  it  seems  to  transpire  that 
picturesipieness  of  building — the  (pieerest  and  quaintest  Middle 
Age  gables  and  mullions ;  crockets  and  corbels  on  church 
or  homestead,  palace,  or  llotel-de-Ville — could  never  com- 
jieiisate  for  the  absence  of  cleanliness  and  comfort ;  and  it  seems 
to  us  remarkably  eharai‘teristic  and  noticeable,  that  the  ancient 
city  of  (’(dogne,  with  its  many  marvels,  is  simply  spoken  of  as  a 
“remarkably  ill-paved  town;”  “the  ])avement  faiiged  uiti 
“  murderous  situies,”  as(\deridge  afterwards  said,  which  also  to  ns 
brings  painful  reminiscences,  is  only  mentioned;  while,  of  the 
great  cathedral,  the  glory  of  Europe  and  the  world,  there  is  no 
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a  word.  It  was  in  tin's  year  /..i 

three  years  since,  ami  she  h’ns  Tint  I"""’"',  oifflity- 


three  years  since,  and  she  has  not -iViV'/m  ^  fifrldy- 

ferent  the  ascent  of  the  faTiious  .Afontanvert^  It  ''''' 

pire  the  notes.  »'fy  like  to  com- 


-About  eleven  o’eloek,  (he  we.-Ki.er  elearin.^  no  Chi 
oiir  mules,  aeconipanieil  l)v  two  .mM...  '‘"^""(ed 

The  road  the  innles  pieked  out  upon  il,!  .  I’' 

(he  monntain,  over  and  I.etween  in„r)e..  -  r;‘T>'"<lienlar.MdeoC 

ami  roots  of  trees,  astonislied  me  •  hnt  as  «<<'"es, 

sairaeityand  stea.liness  when  left  to  *  I,.  i  '-f  (heir 

the  least  de^triv  of  fear  oven  in  those  oh '*T’  ^  *  '*  ‘‘•''I'erh'nee 

layu  fatal,  hut  pn((in,e:  the  hridle  noon  ho?  '' ?T 

not  to  sh],  otfhis  tail,  which  the  ste.-pness? 

possible.  When  we  had  fr^t  ahont  a  third  ,  i  'r  '''■"'h're.l 

8.S  the  nmles  eonid  carry  ns,  the  rain  an  I C,?  ("Xi 

advice  el  our  guides,  we  suhniitted  (  i  it  '  ”  0—*'  dnit,  by  (he 

lupr.  They  could  give  ns  no  hopes  of  hot?  necessity  of  return- 

>vont  to  the  top  of  die  mountain  we  i"''  '''■‘‘'<•‘'•<■'1  h’  "e 

■7  of  (1.0  fog*.  We  descamd;;;  ?  hi;:;" '  rT  r’"";"- 

apt  to  stninMo,  and  the  road  innch  more  dini  h?' 

had  (lone,  (iathered  a  numher  of  plants  'n  ^  *?  l"ok  than  my  mule 

"Inunidsm  hilherries,  eranherries  an  1  1  "•  "'o  '"-..Kain 

"aiting  for  us  at  (he  footof  the  imiunta'in  "?''^'^'?'i 

»;>  SO  to  (he  Cihacier  de  Ihdsson  I  '  ’  ""'""'nt 

descends  .juit,.  into  the  valley  of  c’ham?  ”  "i?  “ 

"■.<11111  what  aj'l'eared  a  few^steps  of  (h  ■"?.  1  carried  ns  to 

rugged  n..d  upon  so  |)erpendieiilar  ai  '  <‘*''l’-‘<  "ere  so 

l.o..r  before  , VC  found  oiirs?lve  ?,?  a?r^^^  wo  were  yet  half  an 

7'ravel  and  stones,  which  run???  1  ‘’'■"••'1  ee  ^ 

•ro.,1  hence  weVleseended  („  (he  ed'?  !ft'l"  I ' 

"l.leh  one  of  our  guides  cut  two  or  H  T  1  "  . ’  ‘1‘e  ..'de  of 

"ffps,  to  enable  us  to  ?  ’  •  .>  (.at. diet  by  way 

l.ftht  (ir  polos,  shoil  u!M  '•  ’'''Id'eiy  a  surface.  'They  (hen?ave 

f;.' he.-,  a  small  ,,ieee  of  leat'l?''.’’  .■-•e,?m.l 

x.ekle  round  each  foot  'J’hc?eVl'"'  ^C'l'es  fast l^ied  in  it  (o 

•■‘"'I  'v.th  the  hell,  of  oii'r  mii  h,?  01',?  ?'  «'-""|.o..x.  Thus  e,, nipped, 

.  '"/"T  «ixter,  we  p^selrd  !'  oe  wS,':"’.  ‘T?’""  ‘"••-'.'""I 

".  (he  fear  of  tumbling  <)ur,o,:  I’e>(ect  ease,  ami  without 

npoi.  ice  (hat,  (houud,  w'ithont  ■■"■‘'''■'‘'o'lie, I  to  treading 

face  w.as  least  nlinp.al  Vnd  ? I ff'"'''*''  "I'?'  'h"  x-.r- 

<  ‘^l.«'.<...s  so  much  talked  ?f  by  tayellcrt 


‘  e  the  baine  wcJl-worn  road,  and  are 
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under  no  necessity  to  return.  Along  the  Rhino,  through  Swit¬ 
zerland,  through*  Italy,  the  three  loitered  their  time  most 
pleasiintlv  awav.  Even  in  those  first  days,  it  is  quite  wonder¬ 
ful  to  notice  how'  some  strange  aflinity,  which  operating  during 
the  succeeding  seventy  years,  brought  round  about  her  all  the 
most  dazzling  notabilities  of  almost  all  the  monarchies  and 
])eeragcs  of  Europe,  began  to  take  effect.  alking  about  St. 
IVter’s,  the  Emperor  of*  (Jermany,  who  was  there  with  one 
attendant  only,  walking  and  staring  about  like  themselves,  came 
up  ami  spent  some  ten  minutes  talking  with  Mary.  In  the 
same  quiet  and  apparently  undesigned  manner,  we  learn  that 
one  of  their  ])rincipal  accpiaintance  in  Italy,  was  (jiistavus  HI., 
King  of  Sweden  ;  and  although  not  one  of  the  first  of  European 
monarchs,  it  seems  singular  that  persons  with  small  means,  and 
no  introduction,  shouhl  glide  thus  easily  into  royal  friendships; 
the  friendship  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  however,  ])roduced  one 
of  real  value,  interest  and  allection  to  Mary  Rerry  ;  it  gave  an 
intriKluetion  to  his  and)assador  in  Paris,  M.  de  Stael,  and  thus 
b(‘came  the  introduction  to  his  brilliant  and  accomplished  wife, 
of  whose  (h‘ath  in  1S17,  after  their  long  close  intimacy,  Mary 
writes,  “  1  shall  think  the  world  less  interesting  without  her.^’ 
d'hev  do  not  seem  to  have  returned  really  to  England  until  the 
year  17S5.  Keturning  to  England,  from  1785  to  1788,  we  have 
no  record ;  but  in  the  winter  of  1788,  at  the  house  of  Lady 
llerne^s,  they  made  their  first  acipiaintance  with  a  wonderful 
and  eccentric  old  gentleman,  about  whose  place  in  the  world  of 
letters,  in  spite  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  severe  judicial  summiiig-up, 
the  world  has  not  a  very  distinct  opinion,  and  whose  atlectioiiate 
intimacy  with  Mary  and  Agnes  Rerry,  gives  a  softening  trait 
to  the  sharp  cynical  features  of  the  idd  man,  while  it  gives  one 
of  the  most  interesting  incidents  to  their  own  lives.  Thev  met 
Horace  alpole,  the  old  dilettante.  On  the  first  night  he  met 
th  cm,  he  ndused  to  be  accpiainted  with  them,  as  he  sensibly  says, 
“  Having  Ireard  so  much  in  their  praise,”  he  concluded,  “it  must 
“  1h'  all  pretension.”  The  second  time,  in  a  small  company,  lie 
sat  next  to  Mary,  and  “found  her  an  angel,”  he  says,  “both  in¬ 
side  and  out.’^  The  old  man  very  shortly  became,  wdiat  he  culls 
himself,  “a  septuagenary  rhymer.”  The  Herrys,  who  were  living 
on  iwickenham  Common,  went  over  to  the  famous  Strawberry 
Hill  to  see  his  printing-press,  and  there  they  found  the  following 
stanzas  ready  to  greet  them  : — 

To  Mary’s  lips  has  ancient  Home 
Her  purest  lanjruage  taught. 

And  I’rom  the  modern  city  home 
Agnes  its  pencil  brought. 
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Introduction  to  Horace  Walpole.  ID-) 

Home’s  ancient  Horace  sweetly  chants 
Snell  maids  with  lyric  tire; 

Albion’s  old  Horace  sings  nor  paints — 

He  only  can  admire. 

Still  w  ould  his  press  their  fame  record, 

So  amiable  the  pair  is ! 

Hut  ah  !  how  vain  to  think  his  word 
Can  add  a  straw'  to  Herrys ! 

>farv,  the  next  inornin<^,  addressed  the  following  rejoiiidor  to 
to  the  "English  Horace  : — 

Had  Home’s  famed  Horace  thus  addrest 
His  Lydia  or  his  Lyce, 

He’d  ne’er  complained,  to  him  their  breast 
So  oft  was  cold  and  icy. 

Hut  that  they  sought  their  joy  t’  explain, 

Or  praise  their  geu’rous  liard, 

Perhaps  like  me  they  M  tried  in  vain, 

And  felt  the  task  loo  hard. 

Thus  commenced  this  friendship  which  w'as  not  loss  than 
famous  in  its  day ;  a  most  innocent,  not  unnatural,  and  perhaps 
beautiful  friendship,  in  which  the  cynical  lord  of  the  old  curiosity- 
shop  of  Strawberry  Hill,  found  his  nature  oiiening  beneath  the 
briirlit  sunlijjht  of  the  radiant  minds  of  these  two  young  girls, 
to  inlluenccs  of  a  more  warm  and  genial  nature  tlian  he  seems 
before  to  have  known.  The  (iaartcr/j/  llcricwxw  1 8  to — and  upon 
such  matters  the  Qaarterlij  Jurirtr  is  supposed  to  be  a  safe 
authority — speaking  of  the  beautiful  and  chivalrous  defence 
Mary  llerry  undertook  of  her  old  friend  against  the  vehement 
and  overw  helming  assault  of  ^lacaulay,  says  : — 

If  she  leans  too  (‘xeliisivcdy  to  the  favoiiraltle  side,  \vt‘  cannot  quarrel 
with  that  in  the  lady  who  luM'self  will  always  form  the  most  deliglitful 
leature  in  the  retrospect  of  Horace  \Valpol(‘’s  career.  Ilis  a|»prnl)ation 
of  her  is  a  grand  rcdi’cming  ]»(>int — it  is  in  his  letters  to  h(*r  that  we 
have  the  must  agr(‘eabh‘  glimpses  of  his  inner  man.  It  is  a  passage  in 
both  their^ives  which  beautifully  exhibits  the  liigh  sense  ol  honour  in 
the  one,  and  may  justly  give  pause  to  all  who  have  thought  with  un- 
inixod  severity  of  the  other,  that  when  thi‘  h.arl  laid  his  coronet  at  her 
feet,  she  refused  to  be  a  countess  because  tiieir  ages  wen*  so  une([ual, 
oJid  that  he  continued  his  res[)ectful  <levotion  to  her  after  this  offer  had 
been  «leclimMl. 

^et  this  does  not  appear  ;  tbcrc  is  nothing  in  these  volumes 
to  lead  certainly  to  the  knowledge  that  Mary  Heriy  declined  the 
coronet  of  the  C^ountess.  Ihe  editor.  Lady"  Lew'is,  does  not 
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stHMii  fvon  to  s]H‘ak  with  any  clear  kiiowledgi'  or  distinctness, 
although  hclievin^  that  the  oiler  was  never  made  ;  Lord  Or  ford, 
as  he  iHM-aine,  after  the  first  pericHl  of  his  intimacy,  preferring 
the  assunnl  attachment,  which  probably  ripened  into  tenderness, 
to  ri'ikiiiir  a  step  which  might  have  not  only  denied  him  a  wife, 
but  cut  luTu  off  from  the  easy,  hapj>y  familiarity  of  a  child,  or 
children,  for  he  invariably  declares  his  love  to  be  equal  to  “his 
“  two  wives;”  as,  with  a  reticent  tenderness,  through  the  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  which  it  is  very  easy  to  see,  he  always  styles 
tlnun.  We  are  too  hard  and  phlegmatic  for  this  sort  of  ro¬ 
mance  to  be  ])articularly  charming  to  us  in  the  case  of  a  man 
like  Horace  Waljxde.  '  We  have  an  exceeding  admiring  kiml 
of  dislike  to  him  ;  he  was  all  his  life  long  a  fine  gentleman— all 
his  affinities  and  sympathies  were  with  the  fine  gentleman  order 
of  things.  Hur  English  language  possesses  no  other  writing 
which,  like  his,  amuses  us  and  puts  us  out  of  all  patience  with 
the  writer.  We  Ix'lieve  he  was  really  a  very  cold,  cvnieal 
character ;  all  such  characters,  unless  every’  drop  of  blood  is 
turned  into  bile,  have  moods,  attitudes,  and  moments,  which 
those  near  to  them  regard  as  kind.  Yet  Walpole  also  had,  in 
many  particulars,  eminent  gocxl  sense,  and  from  an  earthly 
K)int  of  view,  clear  judgment.  In  truth,  Mary’  Berry  seems  to 
.IS,  the  difference  of  sex  being  remembered,  exceedingly  like 
Horace  A\  alpole — she  shared,  with  all  her  geniality’,  w  hich  it 
nust  be  recollected,  is  frecpiently  only’  good-breeding,  and  good 
(ndiaviour,  jx'rfect  manners,  i'ce..  See. — his  melancholy’,  perhaps 
not  his  saturnine  disposition.  We  are  sure  his  tastes  were  her 
tastt's ;  his  lH>oks  would  be  her  books  ;  how’  amusing  it  is  to  see 
them  raving  togt'ther  over  Darwin’s  Botanic  Garden ;  but  stop, 
we  will  read  together  this  choice,  amusing  piece  of  criticism ;  it 
brings  out  the  taste,  mental  likeness,  and  terms  of  relationship 
<»f  IhuIi.  The  follow’ing  first  introduces  Darw’in’s  poem  to  3Iary 
Berrv : — 

[April  28,  at  night,  1789. 

/  st'vd  tfou  the  most  drliriona  poem  upon  earth.  Ij  >lou  do 
utit  k'uou'  u'hat  it  IS  all  uhout^  or  u'hf/j  at  least  i/ou  will  ji^l  tjlonous 
similes  ohout  nrrpthitnj  in  the  irorld^  and  I  dej)/  i/ou  to  discover  three 
lull!  verses  in  the  whole  stock.  Drydou  was  hut  the  prototype  of  the 
I’otanie  tiarden’  in  his  charming  ‘  Mower  and  I.eaf;’  and  if  he  liatl 
les'i  meaning,  it  is  true  lu*  had  more  plan,  and  1  must  own  that  his 
white  velvets  and  green  velvets,  and  rubies  and  emeralds,  were  much 
more  virtuous  gentlefolks  than  most  of  the  Howers  of  the  creation,  who 
stH'in  to  have  no  tear  of  1  KKtors’  Commons  before  their  eyes.  This  is 
only  the  Second  I’art ;  for  like  my’  king’s  eldest  daughter  in  the  Hiero¬ 
glyphic  dales,  the  first  Part  is  not  born  yet.  No  matter,  1  can  rcail 
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this  over  aiul  over  again  for  over;  for  tlioiigh  it  is  sooxcollont,  it  is 
iiupt'ssible  to  roinonibor  anytliing  so  disjointed,  oxoej»t  you  consider  it  as 
a  collection  of  short  enchanting  poems — as  the  Circe  at  her  tremendous 
devilries  in  a  church ;  the  intrigue  of  the  dear  nightingale  and  rose,  and 
the  description  of  Medea;  the  episinle  of  Mr.  Howard,  which  ends  with 
the  most  sublime  of  lines.  In  short,  all,  all,  all  is  the  most  lovely  poetry. 
And  then  one  sighs  that  such  profusion  of  poetry,  magniticent  and  ten¬ 
der,  should  K'  thrown  away  on  what  neither  interests  nor  instructs,  and 
with  all  the  pains  the  notes  take  to  explain,  is  scarce  intelligible.  How 
straiiixe  it  is  that  a  man  shonld  have  been  inspired  with  such  enthusiasm 
of  p<H'try  by  peering  through  a  microsc«>j>e,  and  peeping  through  the 
kev-holes  of  all  the  seraglios  of  all  the  flowers  of  the  universe  !  1  hope 

his  discoveries  may  leave  any  impression  but  of  the  universal  ]Hdygamy 
going  on  in  the  vegetable  world,  where,  however,  it  is  more  gallant  than 
amongst  the  human  r,ace ;  for  you  will  find  that  they  are  the  botanic 
ladies  who  keep  harems,  and  not  the  gentlemen.  iStill  /  will  maintain 
that  it  is  much  better  that  we  should  have  two  wives  than  yonr  sex  two 
husbands.  So,  pray,  don’t  mind  l.imueus  and  Hr.  Harwin.  Hr.  Madan 
hatl  ten  times  more  sense.  Adieu  ! 

Vour  doubly  constant 

rMF.i.YrnTnours. 

Miss  IkTry’s  reply' : — 

Somerset  Street,  Wednesday  morning. 

A  thousand  thanks  for  the  ‘  Hotanic  tJarden.’  The  first  thirty  lines, 
which  I  have  just  read,  are  delicious,  and  make  me  (piite  anxious  to  go 
on;  for  I  must  at  last  own  with  blushes  what  I  have  hitherto  concealed, 
perhaj)s  impro}>erly,  from  my  husband,  but  as  1  am  married,  it  must  at 
last  come  out,  that  I  was  early  initiated  into  all  the  amours  and  loose 
manners  of  the  plants  by  that  very  guilty  characttT  Hr.  Sidander,  and 
passed  too  much  time  in  the  society  and  observance  of  some  of  the  most 
abandoned  vegetable  C(Hpiettes. 

I  hope  my  having  long  entirely  forsaken  all  such  odd  company,  and 
lived  a  very  regular  life,  will  in  some  degree  apologise  to  you  for  my 
having  been  early  led  astray'.  We  rejoice  in  the  hopes  of  st*eing  you 
to-inorrow  evenins:.  M.  I>kuky. 


Not  the  most  cluisto  style  of  eorrospomleiice,  one  thinks, 
between  the  old  man  of  three-score  and  twelve,  and  the  young 
lady  of  twenty'-four  ;  but  it,  at  any  rate,  shows  that  in  their 
jocose  mock-relationship  of  husband  and  w'ife,  they'  indulged  in 
a  light  and  friendly  intimacy'  which  vve  can  vvell  believe  often 
made  poor  old  llorace^s  heart  ache  with  thoughts  of  what  might 
have  been  had  he  met  ^lary^  when  ho  W'as  twenty’^-six  ;  the 
intensity  of  tenderness,  the  anxious  earnest  interest  with  w  hich 
the  old  man,  from  his  library  followed  the  girls  in  their  w'un- 
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to  maintain  witli  quiet  dignity,  when  his  memory  was  attacked, 
that  even  Horace  Walpole’s  was  a  noble  and  bcantirnl  nature. 

Nothing  in  these  volumes  will  materially  allbct  the  impres¬ 
sions  already  Ibrmed  of  this  eccentric  rirtfum  and  prince  of 
letter-writers.  When  so  many  other  matters  claim  a  passing 
glance,  we  feel  that  we  have  devoted  already  sntlicient  attention 
to  what  will  yet  always  lend  interest  to  the  journalist’s  name. 
He  made  Mary,  in  fact,  his  literary  executrix,  by  leaving  his 
manuscripts  “to  Robert,  Mary,  and  Agnes  Herry — to  be  divi¬ 
ded  “  share  and  share  alike.”  Beneath  her  painfully  anxious 
superintendence  was  published  the  handsome  edition  of  his 
works  in  live  quarto  volumes,  lie  left  to  the  two  sisters,  Little 
Strawbery  Hill ;  but  those  who  have  little  love  for  Walpole, 
will  notice  that  he  left  his  old  and  industrious  factotum  and 
humble  friend,  Thomas  Kirgate,  who  had  superintended  tor 
thirty  years  the  Press  of  Strawberry  Hill, — entirely  unprovided 
for.  On  the  whole,  the  ample  details  of  these  journals,  and 
the  letters  they  give,  only  tend  to  confirm  all  the  previous  im¬ 
pressions  of  this  singular  man.  He  sums  up  his  owui  character 
verv  truly,  when  he  savs,  “  I  have  a  true  re^^aid  for  nonsense, 
“on  which  I  have  lived,  man  and  boy,  for  longer  than  1  will 
“say.”  The  letters  overilow  with  the  expressions  which 
mingle  together  a  kind  of  sensibility  with  a  mincing  alfectation ; 
yet  often  seeming  to  reveid,  we  like  to  believe,  a  d('pth  of 
nature  under-lying  all,  as  when  his  feeling  blazes  foi’th  iq)()n 
the  execution  of  Marie  Antoinette.  His  character  and  all  his 
writings  are  curious  rather  than  admirable  in  any  point  of 
view  ;  he  is  a  genuine  puzzle-box,  and  he  rewards  examination 
only  by  adding  to  the  stock  of  singular  mental  toys — never  by 
adding  to  the  (piantity  of  valuable  menttd  property. 

To  this  period  of  Miss  Berry’s  life  belongs  the  story  of  her 
engagement  to  General  O’Hara.  The  ])robability  of  the  loss  of 
one  ot  his  beloved  wives, — and  the  chief  of  the  two,  no  (loubt 
aticcted  Walpole  ;  but  the  measure  to  which  it  did  so,  does  not 
ajipcar  in  any  of  his  letters.  The  engagement,  however,  was  of 
short  continuance;  the  General  (juitted  England  for  Gibraltar, 
wmie  slight  misunderstanding  took  place ;  it  led  to  the  sejiara- 
tion  which  Miss  Berry’s  best  friends  do  not  ajipear  to  tliiiik 
their  desire  for  her  happiness,  called  upon  them  to  deplore. 
Ihe  General  was,  apparently,  an  ordinary  mess-room  ofiicer, 
where  he  was  the  gayest  and  most  agreeable  person.  Yet, 
nearly  iifty  years  after  the  correspondence  had  terminated,  she 
re-opened  the  packet  of  letters  which  had  passed  between  them 
at  the  time,  and  the  following  words,  record  tenderly  how  the 
atfections  survive  the  havoc  and  the  succession  of  years  : — 
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quiet  intelligence  than  of  any  thriileil  penetration  and  strong  expression 
^\hatsoever.  The  Man  of  the  I’arade  and  the  Man  (»f  the  (’ircle  has 
left  totally  ditlerent  inii)ression  on  niy  mind,  and  1  can  hardly  make  the 
two  coiintenanees  (one  of  which  I  saw  so  imj)erfeetly)  ludong  to  the 
same  person.  His  eyes  are  light  grey,  and  he  looks  full  in  the  face  of 
the  |K‘rson  to  whom  he  speaks.  To  me  always  a  good  sign.  Vet,  after 
all  1  have  said  of  the  sweetness  of  his  countenance,  I  can  readily  be¬ 
lieve  what  is  said  that  it  is  terrible  and  fire-darting  when  angry,  or 
greatly  niovi'd  by  any  cause. 

She  gives  a  description  of  ^[adainc  Ilecainicr — indeed  of 
most  things  and  persons  slie  saw  ;  and  being  compelled  to  halt 
awhile,  in  a  blacksmith’s  cottage  at  Amiens — full  of  furniture, 
full  of  comfort — she  seems  to  convey  her  ideas,  that  tlie  Revolu¬ 
tion,  dreadful  in  itself,  liad  added  to  the  solid  well-being  of  the 

We  went  into  the  house  of  the  hlaeksmith  of  the  village,  who  was 
employed  in  examining  the  carriage.  It  was  a  mere  thatcln‘d  cottage 
in  as  inconsiderable  a  little  village  of  a  few  thatch<‘d  houses  as  one 
could  anywhere  see,  ainl  yet  a  more  comfortable  })easant’s  house  1  have 
nowhere  met  with.  It  was  clean  too  in  the  inside,  though  the  good 
woman  of  the  house  was  in  the  midst  of  her  lessive.  They  had  jdenty 
of  plates  and  dishes  set  up  above  a  dresser,  good  bacon  hanging  up  in 
an  adjoining  bedroom,  and  behind  their  house  much  poultry,  the  eggs  of 
wliich  the  woman  said  they  lived  up(Ui  and  stddom  sold;  they  had  also 
a  bit  of  garden  ;  in  short,  J  much  doubt  if  in  <in//  cottage  in  b'rance, 
Uii  years  ago,  belonging  to  the  same  order  of  p(‘oph‘,  one  could  have 
spent  three  hours  as  comfortably,  and  left  it  with  the  same  feelings  we 
did  that  of  the  blacksmith  at  the  Chaussce  de  rec<piigny. 


Rut,  on  the  Continent,  or  in  Knghind,  nil  the  pages  remind 
us  of  events  w  hich  are  liistorical,  and  ol*  w  hich  the  writer  w^as 


yet  able  to  say,  “  I  remember.”  She  saw  the  collin  w'hich  held 
the  remains  of  Lord  Nelson  landed,  and  borne  to  tlie  grave. 
Iwo  or  three  days  after,  she  called  at  the  liouse  of  Dr.  Rail  lie, 
to  in([uire  if  Pitt  were  still  alive.  He  died  the  next  ilay. 
Long  before  the  ])ublicaTion  of  Kenilworth,  we  iind  lier  w’ander- 
ing  through  the  old  village  and  its  ruins.  And  in  1S08,  long  be  fore 
the  Kydal  laurels  were  planted,  or  Wordsworth  known,  we  find 
her  at  Kydal,  and  travelling  under  the  shadow'  of  Ilelvellyn, 
before  the  waggoner  took  his  famous  journey  at  liodore,  before 
the  grotescpie  verse  of  Southey  had  added  to  the  fame  of  the 
torrent  the  various  ripidings,  storms,  and  cataracts  of  its 
strange  word-j)ainting.  She  was  an  intimate  friend  and  confi¬ 
dante  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  unliappy  Caroline.  Miss 
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Horry,  indeed,  does  not  seem  to  luive  admired  the  Princess — 
poor  thin^^  I  wlio  ever  did  or  to  have  sought  her  intimacy, 
vet  she  was  lier  very  frequent  visitor  and  companion  throuc^h 
tliose  dreary  days  ;  when  her  enemies  were  conspiring;  against 
lier  their  bitter  and  cruel  persecutions.  Slie  saw  the  release  of 
Sir  h'raneis  Hurdett  from  the  Tower.  She  records  her  visit  to 
Hrightoii  in  1800.  It  is  singular  to  read  such  a  paragraph 
now  : — 

Went  witli  Mrs.  Hope  to  tlie  church  on  tlio  hill  above  tlie  town.  It 
is  crowded  with  tablets  and  monuments  witliin,  and  tombstones  witli- 
out;  in  short,  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  have  fairly  outgrown  their 

church,  for  there  is  but  one  here. 

Ibit  if  we  needed  anything  to  confirm  the  antique  impressions 
iriven  to  us  hv  this  very  old  lady — here  is  an  item  of  1811 : — 

Sdtunloff  Mftrchy  0th. — A  man  standing  in  the  ])illorv  in  Oxford 
Street,  at  the  end  of  our  street,  completely  knocked  me  up,  never 
having  seen  the  operation  Udon*.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  for  the 
instant  that  the  wretched  man  was  ]>utting  in,  and  for  one  instant 
afterwards,  when  he  was  ussaileil  by  such  a  shower  of  every  sort  (f 
mud,  tilth,  .ami  horrors,  as  to  give  every  part  of  him  and  the  machine 
one  and  the  same  hidetnis  eom|>osition.  The  liorror  of  seeing  a 
wretclusl,  degrath'd  being,  already  exposed  to  tbe  scorn  and  contempt  of 
the  mnltitnde,  tbns  treated  by  beings  like  bimself ;  and  to  see  the 
linman  form  tbns  vililied,  and  lininan  ereatnros — and  those  mostly 
women — tbns  treating  it,  seized  n])on  my  irritable  nerves  in  such  a 
manner  as  alm<»st  to  give  me  wbat  in  my  life  I  never  b.ad  before — .an 
hysterical  alVeetion  between  crying  and  screaming.  Wo  bidb  lh‘d  from 
the  window,  and  took  refuge  in  my  back  room,  to  bear  as  little  as  we 
eonld  of  the  noise  of  tbe  crowd.  It  w.as  over,  thank  heaven,  at  one 
o'clock,  and  nothing  slionld  even*  bribe  me  to  see  such  a  sight  again. 

Suiulai/,  HdJi. — Went  to  ebnreb.  Afterwards  walked  to  LjuIv 
K.  \\  .,  who  is  going,  I  think  fast  into  metbodisin,  or  melanelioly  of 
some  sort  or  other.  \fterwards  to  Mrs.  Howe’s.  It  is  good,  after 
having  seen  a  mind  like  tbe  tirst,  to  liave  the  taste  of  it  put  out  of 
ones  mouth  by  such  a  mind  as  Mrs.  Howe's  at  eierbtv-seven. 

hat  a  memory,  we  repeat,  must  that  have  been  which 
could,  ill  serene  ohl  ag(',  move  at  w  ill  through  the  more  stirring 
times  ot  continental  history,  and  call  up  the  forms  and  features 
of  the  most  prominent  actors  !  or  could  with  the  same  ease 
mark  the  striking  changes  in  our  own  social  manners,  from  the 
times  w  hich,  hy  comparison,  seem  almost  savage,  as  compared 
with  our  own  ;  reviewing  at  w’ill  the  change  of  streets  and 
thonuightares ; — the  eminent  persons  rising — and  sw'cpt  aw’ay 
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iK'toro  the  silent  tides  of  time  !  llooins,  buildinpfs,  streets,  and 
groat  statesmen,  and  poets,  and  eminent  women,  crowding  and 
thronging  as  in  a  levee,  through  the  })ersonal  identity  ot‘  this 
boautitid  nonagenarian  !  It  is  atfeeting  to  travel  over  the 
pages,  and  to  think  how  long  the  memory  held  its  place  among 
us.  The  chief  charm  of  these  volumes,  is  in  the  personal  inter¬ 
views  with,  and  authentic  impressions  of,  men  and  women  so 
distinguished  and  eminent ;  yet  there  is  nothing  new.  We 
seem  to  he  walking  through  a  gallery  of  miniatures,  of  which 
manv  have  been  engraven  and  seen  before,  and  all  only  tend  to 
enhance  our  j)revious  distinct  impressions.  ‘‘  TaUeifrand !  could 
“  vou  have  seen  him  !  Such  a  mass  of  moral  and  jdiysical  cor- 
“  riij)tion  as  he  appears  in  my  eyes,  inspires  me  with  sentiments  so 
“far  from  those  with  which  I  look  up  to  great  minds  and  great 
“exertions,  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  express 
“what  1  feel  about  him.  lie  s])eaks  very  little  in  company  at 
“anytime.^’  “  J/oy/r/r^//,  J/r/// 8//y,  ISlo — Lonl  (nut  Ijuh/  Hf/rou 
“jxTsuaded  me  to  go  with  them  to  Miss  White.  Never  have  I 
“seen  a  more  imposing  convocation  of  ladies  {irranged  in  a 
“circle  than  when  we  entered,  taking  mUiinn  Spmrrr  with  us. 
“ /xyyy/  Bt/ron  hvomiht  mo  homo.  He  stayed  to  supper.”  Again, 

March  17///,  IS  It) — I  have  been  lucky  hitherto  about  my 
“dinners,  d'he Comte  Alexis  de  Noailles  led  me  in  vesterdav,  and 

1  mf  hefwoon  him  and  tho  I  take  of  Wellington  ^  \\\\\\  whom  1 
“had  a  great  deal  of  very  interesting  conversation.” 

Tho  simplicity  ami  frankness  of  liis  manners,  and  the  way  in  whieli  ho 
speaks  of  public,  atVairs,  an^  really  those  of  a  great  man;  altliougli, 
talking  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  their  views,  c^e.  he  says  ire  found 
so-and-so  —  ire  intend  sueh-and-sueli  things  —  ((uito  as  treating  de 
rouronne  a  roitroiine.  I  divert(*d  him  much  with  Ik  CVmstant’s  idea  of 
his  never  returning  to  fetat  de  rinijde  rifoi/en.  d'lie  Duke*  told  me  at 
dinner  that  llouaparte  would  nt'ver  do  justice  to  Marmont,  or  pardon  his 
defeat,  till  he  saw  his  (Duke  of  Wellington’s)  account  of  the  action  in 
which  he  had  heat  Marmont ;  and  Marmont  has  sinee  acknowledged  his 
obligation  to  the  Duke,  whieli  is  mueh  in  a  ]»crson  naturallv  so  insident 
(to  the  llnglish  in  particular),  d'he  Duke  added,  that  Jlonaparti*  had 
always  waited  for,  and  dejiended  on,  his  accounts  of  the  actions  in  which 
he  was  engaged  with  the  Drench,  to  judge  of  his  generals’  conduct,  and 
seemed  jiroud,  as  widl  he  might,  of  such  a  decisive  jiroof  of  conlidcnce 
in  his  truth  and  honour,  hanlly  less  glorious  than  tlu'  grc'at  events  which 
called  for  their  «*xercise.  The  Duki*  t(dd  me,  in  s])eakingof  the  military 
disposition  which  all  I'hirojie  had  acijuired  during  these  last  twenty 
years,  that  such  was  its  ]ire])onderauce,  and  such  its  idfects  on  the 
annies  collected  last  year  in  the  second  crusade  against  h’rance,  that  at 
the  time  the  armistice  was  concluded,  and  the  allies  were  rather  hlameil 
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lor  iiiakiiiiT  |a*jic*c  so  sudileiily,  and  allowing  suoli-and-siu’h  toruis,  thov 
were  lianlly  tlieiiiselves  masters  of  their  own  troops,  or  able  iu  control 
their  intentions,  and  were  dreadin^^  that  some  unforeseen  event  might 

Ijave  discovered  this  dangerous  secret . The  dinner  was  of 

twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  people,  but  almost  all  Talleyrand's  gang, 

lieaded  by  that  old  incarnation  of  corru|)tion  liimself. . Lady 

H - heard  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  many  particulars  of 

the  Ihittle  of  Waterloo.  In  answer  to  a  number  of  women’s  (iiiestions, 
one  ilay  at  the  Ambassador’s,  as  to  what  degree  of  exultation  lie  felt  at 
the  victory  wlien  won,  and  of  grief  and  feeling  at  the  moment  for  the 
fall  of  friends,  lie  rejdied,  with  his  usual  natural  unalTected  simple  man¬ 
ner,  he  had  little  time  to  feel  either  till  long  after  all  was  over — ‘  /,  who 
ndw  the  battle  four  times  lost  that  day'  In  the  evening  there  was  a  ball 
at  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s,  to  which  1  wont,  feeling  myself  not  timl, 
and  willing  to  see  the  inside  of  the  h’lysee  llourbon,  the  last  house 
IJonaparte  inhabited  in  I’aris,  now’  the  abode  of  an  English  Coinmaiulcr- 
in-Chief,  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  French  soldiers  ! 

( )n  every  l>age  the  eye  recognizes  her  coinpanionshi})  and  ac- 
(jiiaintance  with  some  celebrated  name: — IT’ofessor  IMayfuir 
w  rites  from  J^dinburgh  to  announce  to  her  that  he  is  about  to 
accompany  a  favourite  pupil  to  London  : — I  shall  reipiest  to 
“be  permitted  to  introduce  Lord  Jolin  Kussell  to  y’ou.  lie  is 
“one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  1  have  ever  known.” 
In  another  page,  but  earlier,  at  a  dinner  at  Mr.  Ilogcrs’s, 
“ 'riiomas  Moore  .sang  a  good  deal — his  owni  Melalogue,  a 
“  thing  w  ith  words  of  his,  set  to  old  music,  which  had  been  rc- 
“  hear.sed  on  the  stage  at  Dublin,  .something  in  the  stvlc  of 
“(\)llins’s  Ode.  1  thought  little  of  it,  tliouji^h  he  botli  reliourses 
“  the  words  and  plays  the  mu.sic  admirably.’’  At  ^Irs.  Aprcocc’s 
(afterwards  Lr.ly  Davy),  Miss  Deny  discus.sed  with  Malthus, 
the  Essay  on  Population,  wdiich  she  had  read  and  aj)preciat(Hl 
on  its  first  appearance  many  y’ears  before,  and  she  is  able  to 
s;iy : — “All  the.'>e  ideas  I  have  long  (in  17J)8)  entertained.  In 
“  all  his  rea.sonings  on  them  I  perfectly  coincide.” 

Indeed,  wherever  anything  interesting  was  going  on,  there 
she  seems  invariably  to  have  been  ;  oscillating  betWTcn  England 
and  the  Continent,  we  find  her  in  Paris  in  the  first  days  of  the 
Consulate  of  Duonaparte  ;  she  is  introduced  to  him.  Iminedi- 
atidy  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  she  is  dining  with  his  great 
coiupieror.  8he  was  in  Paris  in  1S20,  when  the  Due  de  llcrri 
was  assiissinated,  and  almost  on  the  spot,  called,  and  gave  tlie 
news  to  our  Amba.ssador,  for  his  disjiatches.  She  was  in  Home 
in  1N2L  during  the  abortive  Italian  Insurrection.  In  Italy  she 
rt'ceived  the  attentions  of  the  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  ;  and  the  affec- 
tionute  ackiiowdcdgment  of  a  grateful  sense  of  courteous 
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and  amiable  kindness  from  Canova.  She  was  in  Paris  again  in 

2330 _ through  the  days  of  the  Revolution  which  placed  Louis- 

Phihp2)e  on  the  Throne.  Again,  in  1834,  she  saw  the  Funeral 
of  La  Fayette.  No  changes  seem  to  iuterl'ere  with  her  distin¬ 
guished  friendships,  and  having  had  some  acquaintance  with 
the  Ro)ul  Family,  Miss  Berry  and  her  sister  were  invited  hy 
the  Kiug  to  the  IHiileries;  and  Fontainebleau,  and  the  account 
of  the  nsit  to  the  famous  old  palace  will  be  very  interesting  to 
readers,  who  like  to  refresh  the  memory  of  their  own  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  impressions,  by  accompanying  the  fair  journalist  in  her 
tour,  in  1834. 

Thursday y  2nd. — The  order  of  the  day  after  breakfast,  which  took 
place  exactly  as  yesterday,  was  to  show  the  interior  of  the  Chateau  to 
those  who,  like  myself,  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  it,  and  whom  the 
King  had  promised  to  gratify.  Tlie  Queen  herself  and  the  two  little 
Princes  accompanied  us,  Madame  de  Werther  and  her  daughter,  M.  ih* 
Boigne,  and  two  or  three  men,  through  her  a2)artment  and  that  of  tin* 
King;  then  to  the  great  cha2)el  of  the  Chateau,  at  2)resent  full  of  seal- 
folding,  and  under  com2)lete  restoration  to  its  former  splendour ;  then 
to  the  gallery  of  Henry  II.,  where  the  King  joined  us.  This  is  the 
inagniticent  hall  of  which  the  uj)2)er  2»art  of  the  hollow  of  the  windows  is 
coTered  with  the  2)aintings  of  Primaticcio  and  his  school,  many  of  them 
nearly  half  elVaced,  which  the  King  is  now  restoring  by  the  care  ol 

M. - .  Those  he  has  already  brought  to  life,  admirable.  The  artist 

was  there.  The  King  introduced  him  to  us,  and  s2)oke  in  Haltering 
terms  of  all  he  was  doing.  In  this  hall  the  ball  is  to  be  given  on 
Monday  next,  and  they  were  nailing  iq)  temporary  dra2)ery  in  the 
windows.  From  thence  we  went  to  the  small  eha2>el  of  8t.  8aturnin, 
said  to  have  been  consecrated  by  Thomas  a  lieeket  in  his  2)assage 
through  France  to  Home.  Its  ornaments  are  not  of  that  date,  but  very 
old,  very  rich,  and  very  handsome;  it  is  the  cha])el  now  in  use  for  the 
Huyal  Family.  We  then  saw  the  apartment  which  had  been  occupied 
hy  the  Pope  during  Bonaparte’s  conlinemeiit  of  him.  Jt  is  of  ten  room; , 
very  comfortably  but  sim2)ly  furnished,  with  a  bed  of  [)urple  silk,  d'hen 
Madame  de  Maintenon’s  ai^artment,  at  2>vesent  all  dismantled,  and 
serving  as  a  garde  meuble^ — for  they  are  at  work  re2)airing  vari(jus 
parts  of  this  enormous  mass  of  building,  and  resettling  and  refurnishing 
many  other  parts.  The  Queen’s  a2)artment  consists  of  three  rooms;  the 
whole  of  the  furniture  of  the  bed-room  that  of  Marie  Antoinette  ;  the 
hangings,  a  large  liattern  of  Chenilles  embroidery  on  a  white  ground, 
very  handsome  and  little  faded,  the  room  not  looking  uncomi’ortable. 
The  King’s  apartment,  of  three  rooms — one  of  which  his  own  j)artieular 
cabiiiet,  the  other  his  great  cabinet,  in  which  we  found  two  secretaries 
at  work.  In  the  middie  of  the  room  is  a  small,  idaiii,  round  maliogany 
table  (of  which  1  saw  several  in  different  j^arts  of  the  imlace^,  on  wJdeli 
Bonaparte  signed  his  never-to-be-forgotten  abdication  for  liimsell  and 
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taiuilj.  The  table  turns  up,  and  on  the  frame  is  a  brass  plate  with  the 
fact  engraved  on  it,  and  by  the  wording — calling  him  simply  Napoleon 
Bonaparte — must  have  been  placed  there  during  the  Restoration. 

After  seeing  the  Chateau,  a  {iromenade  was  proposed,  nmeh  less  long 
and  less  nnineroiisly  attended  than  the  day  before.  There  were,  1  think, 
only  four  or  five  carriages  and  a  group  of  horsemen,  in  which  the  two 
little  hoys  figured  to  their  great  delight.  We  went  first  through  the 
public  garden  of  the  palace  to  what  is  called  the  Treille  du  lud— an 
iininonse  long  extent  of  vines  planted  against  the  wall  and  trained  in  an 
espalier.  Here  we  got  out,  and  everyone  jacked  for  thenisolves  and  ato 
as  much  as  they  jdeased  of  the  very  best  Chasselas  that  one  ever  tasted 
— the  King,  Queen,  Princesses,  and  little  boys,  always  of  the  jnirty  and 
leading  the  way.  The  King  here  mounted  on  horseback,  with  his  two 
daughters,  and  joined  the  horsemen.  We  then  proceeded  to  a  beautiful 
drive  through  the  j>ark  and  through  a  corner  of  the  Porest,  to  the  village 
of  Avou,  formerly  the  j»arish  church  of  Fontainebleau.  Here  we  gut 
out  to  look  at  a  jjoor  bit  of  old  stone  in  the  })avement,  on  which  is  very 
badly  engraved  the  name  of  Monaldeschi,  1  should  think  placed  there 
long  since  the  event  of  his  interment.  All  the  village  was  out,  and  the 
tJardes  Nationeles,  some  with,  some  without,  their  uniform,  presenting 
arms,  and  lining  the  little  crooked  street  of  the  village.  A  seminary  of 
boys,  t<K),  turned  out,  whom,  1  believe,  the  King  noticed  and  juaised; 
but  I  thought  the  ‘  Fur  Ic  Hot !'  here  less  than  they  might  have  Wen. 
From  hence  we  proceeded  through  another  bit  of  the  Forest,  and  re¬ 
entered  the  park  by  another  gate,  bringing  us  along  the  hank  of  the 
great  canal,  and  at  least  to  the  most  distant  yrille  of  the  tiardin  Anglais, 
where  we  got  out  and  walked  to  the  riding-house  (one  of  the  largest  I 
ever  saw),  anil  then  through  the  garden  on  foot  to  the  Chateau,  which 
we  euU'red  at  the  corner  of  the  Cour  des  Fontaines.  Here  we  found  a 
large  groiij*  of  |>eo})le  assenil)led  to  look  at  us.  From  the  crowd  a  litth 
boy  in  (.lecj)  mourning  came  forward  and  gave  a  j)etition  into  the  hands 
of  the  Qiiei'n.  A  woman  in  deep  mourning  was  close  hehiiul,  and  was 
atUunpting  to  come  forward,  when  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
.and  sank  down  in  the  midst  of  the  groiij)  which  surrounded  her.  Tlie 
Queen  had  already  j)assed,  ami  saw  it  not;  but  1  was  behind,  and  so 
much  struck  with  tlie  scene  that  1  could  not  entirely  leave  it;  !Uid 
luckily  tinding  Madame  de  Dulomieu  near  me,  1  told  her  what  1  had 
seen,  and  carried  her  back  to  the  grouj)  of  people,  where  we  found  the 
|.KX)r  widow  surrounded  by  her  neighbours,  and  just  recovering  from  the 
taint  into  which  she  had  sunk.  Her  husband  had  died  lately,  and  she 
had  l>eeu  dej»rived  of  some  little  aid  she  had  counted  on,  aiul  was  left 
j>cuuiless.  Madame  de  Dolomieu  sj)oke  words  of  peace  and  of  assurance 
to  her  of  succour,  and  .M.  de  Montulivet,  the  Ministre  de  la  Liste  Civile, 
wbt»  came  up  to  us,  j>romised  that,  thougli  she  could  not  have  what  ^he 
a^sked  (lor  he  had  rtn^eived  a  j»etition  from  her),  something  else  should 
l>e  done  tor  lier.  lown  I  caught  at  these  assurances;  foritw’ould  have 
been  anything  but  pleasant  to  have  gone  in  to  a  great  ilinner — to  music, 
lights,  and  splendour — with  the  idea  of  that  j)Oor  fainting  wudow  nud 
her  serious-looking  little  boy,  uuassisted,  before  my  eyes. 
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The  correspondents  and  closer  intimates  of  Miss  Berry  aro 
also  as  distinguished  in  many  departments  of  letters.  Sir 
William  Gell,  Professor  Playfair,  Joanna  Bailey,  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay,  Sydney  Smith,  Lord  Jeflrey,  cVc.,  cVe.  There  must  have 
been  a  strange  fascination  which  could  surround  this  person 
with  so  large  and  various  a  circle  of  friends.  She  seems  to 
move  in  the  centre  of  a  chromatrope — a  perpetual  movement 
of  many-coloured  lights — the  interests  of  several  epochs  seem 
to  surround  her  We  may  notice,  as  we  have  said,  that  all 
intimacies  and  friendships  keep  the  tone  of  high  life,  she  is 
neyer  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what  would  be  questioned 
by  the  rules  of  good  society ;  all  her  literary  friends  were  of 
the  acknowledged  order ;  for  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  all 
the  race  of  mystics ;  for  Charles  Lamb — if  she  ever  heard  of  him 
—she  would  probably  have  expressed  pity  and  compassion  ;  but 
there  must  have  been  about  her  the  power  of  some  subtle 
majestic  loveliness,  which  could  thus,  we  have  said,  have  made 
her  sought  for,  and  in  some  sense  necessary  to  so  many  and  so 
various  characters.  Until  towards  the  close  of  life,  no  religious 
sentiment  of  any  kind  finds  expression  in  the  pages  of  her 
journal.  We  are  pleased  to  think  that  a  life,  which  seems  to  us  so 
purely  frivolous  and  vain,  did  not  satisfy  her.  Her  constant 
movement  through  brilliant  rooms  and  companies  ;  her  success 
in  life,  in  fact,  only  seemed  to  pr(.)duce  iq)on  her  mind  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  life  was  a  failure  ;  bright  as  was  her  perpetual  inter¬ 
course  with  society,  hints  occur  which  show  her  to  have  been 
the  constant  prey  of  melancholy.  Here  is  one  of  these  sad 
paragraphs,  in  1814  : — 

Wfdmsday^  — 1  retired  to  iny  room  to  give  way  to  those  bitter 
tears  caused  by  tlie  recollections  of  other  days.  J  very  rarely  allow  my¬ 
self  now  these  fits  of  despondency  to  which,  even  in  my  youth,  I  was 
subject ;  but  sometimes,  in  spite  of  me,  all  these  recollections  return 
with  irresistible  force.  1  suffer  from  what  1  am,  from  what  I  have  been, 
from  what  1  might  have  been,  and  from  what  1  never  shall  be.  And 
all  that,  notwithstanding  the  strong  feeling  which  ought  to  blot  out  all 
the  others,  that  life  is  jiassed  for  me ;  1  have  no  longer  any  effort  to 
luake,  nor  any  part  to  play,  but  that  of  dying  in  peace. 

Miss  Berry  was  not  a  mere  fashionable  lounger,  she  thought 
tipon  most  matters  we  regard  as  interesting  to  man,  or  vital  to 
society;  we  are  also  interested  in  noticing  to  what  she  had 
arrived,  and  what  her  hojies  for  the  future  were.  To  “  a  Low 
bhurch  friend,  she  writes  : — 

•  •  •  •  Vour  ideas  of  Christianity,  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
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the  Deity  in  his  goveruuient  of  this  world,  and,  above  all,  of  what  He 
requires  of  his  creatures,  satisfies  your  mind  and  makes  yon  happv.  Had 
I  the  same  ideas,  they  would  overturn  and  destroy  all  my  peace  of  mind 
in  the  present,  and  all  my  humble  hopes  of  hereafter. 

Be  satisfied  therefore  with  your  greater  knowledge,  your  more  detailed 
faith,  your  more  accurate  observances  of  what  you  think  the  letter, 
well  as  the  spirit  of  the  law’ . 

1  will  imitate  your  truly  Christian  conduct  as  far  as  I  am  able,  aiidl 
shall  never  seek  to  influence  or  interfere  w  itli  your  belief.  I  am  ap¬ 
proaching  so  near  uiy  appearance  at  the  throne  of  grace,  that  it  would 
be  cruel  to  endeavour  to  shake  iny  hopes  of  mercy,  and  to  render  more 
awful  a  transition,  to  which  nature  is,  in  all  cases,  sufficiently  averse. 

To  another,  she  w  rites  : — 

.  .  .  .  I  enclose  you - ’s  letter,  a  melancholy  proof  how  eu 

tirely  these  (to  me)  exaggerated  ideas  of  imaginary  duties  towards  ; 
Creator,  and  of  an  eternal  occu[)ation  of  mind  with  one’s  own  feelings, 
and  one’s  own  hopes  for  o//eself,  become  selfish,  and  destroy  all  the 
little,  kind  interests  of  life . 

Beware  of,  such  abstraction  from  the  affairs,  the  intiuest,  and  th 
innocent  pleasures  of  this  world.  Beware  of  thinking  you  were  sent 
into  it  to  be  eternally  occupied  with  the  world  to  come,  which  1  tan 
never  believe  the  way  to  attain  it. 

Farewell.  By  however  different  paths,  that  we  may  both  meet  iu 
whatever  future  existence  may  best  suit  us,  is  the  sincere  prayer  d 
your  faithfully  attached  M.  Bekrv. 

As  she  drew'  nearer  to  the  close,  w  e  find  her  w  riting,  “  I  have 
“  been  unequal  this  day  to  anything,  but  reading  my  Bilk  for 
“  amusement ;  for  1  cannot  say  that  1  am  capable  of  any  reasou* 

“  ings  upon  it.’’ — “  1  have  now'  no  really^  no  entirely  contideii- 
“  tial  intercourse,  but  W'ith  Heaven.” 

With  a  Creator,  the  Father  and  the  Friend  of  all  the  desedatein 
mind,  body,  or  estate — with  that  Almighty  Cod  to  whom  1  can  coiiliil'’ 
all  the  wayward  thoughts  of  my  failing  mind,  all  the  weaknesses  iiiliereiii 
in  my  nature,  and  all  my  sorrows  and  regrets  at  having  combated  thiui 
too  inelVectually. 

The  journal  becomes  pathetic  to  the  reader,  w  ho  has  given 
to  it  anv  measure  of  lovintr  interest,  Ion"  before  it  reaches  the 
close,  where  nature  touched  the  old  lady',  as  there  are  no  re¬ 
cords  of  its  having  touched  her  before,  when  verging  on  to 
seventy — twenty  years  before  the  end — she  records  how 
looked  up  w  ith  calm  enjoyment  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  with 
gratitude  and  adoration,  “  for  allowing  me,  so  near  the  patu^ 

“  end  of  my  existence,  to  be  able  to  partake  of  and  enjoy  the 
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beauties  of  such  a  scene,  and  of  such  an  evening,  in  peace  of 
“mind  and  ease  of  body/’  On  the  same  evening,  she  writes  : 
“The  shades  of  night  are  now  fast  closing  on  this  beautiful 
“  scene.  0  God  of  mercy  !  may  1  be  allowed  to  hope  that  my 
“closing  hour  maybe  as  calm,  as  quiet,  as  satisfactory  as  this  !” 
It  is  quite  remarkable  that  all  the  religious  expressions  of  the 
volume,  when  they  occur,  carefully  eschew  all  reference  to  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  the  recognition  of  a  Saviour.  In  Novemher, 
1842,  she  writes : — 

Mvsoiil  turns  with  huiiihle  hope  to  heaven,  to  an  all-pitying  and  all- 
niprciful  Creator,  for  that  support  in  its  a|)]»roaching  liour  of  entry  to 
another  state  of  existence,  which  f'erfection  only  can  grant  to  weak  and 
failing  human  nature.  To  this  Perfection,  although  under  the  most 
profound  sense  of  her  (»wn  unworthiness,  she  cannot  feel  a  dread  in 
addressing  herself — 

“  My  (lod,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend,  ^ 

Do  not  desert  me  in  my  end.” 

In  1852,  the  end  came;  early  in  the  year  her  sister  Agnes 
ditd.  In  June  she  was  })resentcd  privately  to  the  (^iieen,  who 
had  desired  to  see  her.  She  says  “  she  had  strength  enough  to 
“  carry  her  through  the  interyiew  yery^  agreeably ;  and  1  was 
“  much  pleased  to  find  our  Soyereign  so  pleasing  and  so  unaffec- 
“ted  a  person,  to  say  nothing  of  her  extreme  graciousness  to  me.” 

On  the  20th  of  Noyember,  she  died  at  midnight,  without  a 
struggle — scarcely  a  sigh.  She  was  buried  by^  her  sister  at 
Petersham.  Dr.  Milman,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  who  had  read 
the  funeral  service  over  Agnes  Berry,  performed  the  same  last 
office  over  the  remains  of  !\Iary.  The  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  and 
Lord  Houghton  (Monckton  Milnes),  with  other  affectionate 
friends,  stood  round  the  grave.  The  first  of  these  friends  wrote 
the  uiscription  for  the  stone  which  covers  the  tomb  of  the  sisters, 
and  Lord  Houghton  enshrined  their  memory  in  beautiful 
lines : — 

Two  friends  within  one  gr.ave  we  place, 

United  in  our  tears, — 

Sisters,  scarce  parted  for  the  space 
Of  more  than  eighty  years ; 

.\nd  she  whose  bier  is  borne  to-day, 

The  one  the  last  to  go. 

Bears  with  lier  thoughts  that  force  their  way 
Above  the  moment’s  woe; 

Thoughts  of  the  varied  human  life 
Spread  o’er  that  field  of  time — 
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The  toil,  the  passion,  and  the  strife, 

The  virtue  and  the  crime. 

Yet,  'mid  this  long:  tumultuous  scene, 

The  ima^e  on  our  mind 
Of  these  dear  women  rests  serene, 

In  happy  bounds  conlincd. 

Within  one  undisturbed  abode 
Tlieir  presence  seems  to  dwell. 

From  which  continual  pleasures  flowed, 
And  countless  graces  fell; 

Not  unbecoming  this  our  age 
Of  decorative  forms, 

Yet  simple  as  the  hermitage 
Exposed  to  Nature’s  storms. 

Our  English  grandeur  on  the  shelf 
Deposed  its  decent  gloom, 

And  every  pride  unloosed  itself 
Within  that  modest  room. 

Where  none  were  sad,  tind  few  were  dull. 
And  each  one  said  his  best, 

And  beauty  was  most  beautiful 
With  vanity  at  rest. 

Brightly  the  day’s  discourse  rolled  on. 

Still  casting  on  the  shore 
Memorial  pearls  of  times  bygone. 

And  worthies  now'  no  more  ; 

And  little  tales  of  long  ago 
Took  meaning  from  those  lips, 

Wise  chroniclers  of  joy  and  woe, 

And  eyes  without  eclipse. 

•  I  «  *  * 

Farewell,  dear  ladies  !  in  your  loss 
We  feel  the  past  recede, 
rhe  gap  our  hands  could  almost  cross 
Is  now  a  gulf  indeed. 

Ye,  and  the  days  in  which  your  claims 
And  charms  w  ere  early  know’ii. 

Lose  substance,  and  ye  stand  as  names 
That  History  makes  its  own. 

Farewell!  the  pleasant  social  page 
Is  read,  but  ye  remain 
Examples  of  ennobled  age. 

Long  life  w'ithout  a  stain; 

A  lesson  to  be  scorned  by  none. 

Least  by  the  wise  and  brave, 

Delightful  as  the  winter  suu 
That  gilds  this  open  grave. 
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We  have  sufficiently  Indicated  our  sei^e  of  the  great  Interest 
attaching  these  many  characterized  and  many  coloured  vol¬ 
umes.  They  are  the  chronicle  of  a  strong  understanding  and  a 
very  energetic  mind.  Her  editor  discriminates  her  character 
justly,  when  she  speaks  of  the  absence  of  the  graces,  and  gifts 
of  a*  lively  imagination,  or  humour ;  the  absence  also  ol‘ 
that  sense  Vhich  links  things  seen  to  things  unseen.  We  liave 
seen  that  the  poetry  she  admired  was  the  brilliant,  but  unreal, 
poetry  of  Darwin.  She  also  admired  the  gleaming  epigram¬ 
matic  wit.  But  the  pleasant  little  gatherings  in  Curzon  street, 
where  she  resided,  have  left  a  deep  impression  on  those  who 
had  the  honour  of  the  invitation  to  its  tea-table  : — 

There  was  an  absence  of  formality — a  kindly  mingling  together  of 
persons  of  various  habits,  pursuits,  and  positions  in  life,  that  tended  to 
bring  different  portions  of  society  together,  as  much  as  in  other  coteries 
there  is  a  tendency  to  keep  them  apart ;  and  when  death  had  closed  this 
little  chapter  in  our  social  life,  no  one  attempted,  or,  indeed,  could  have 
earrietl  it  on  with  equal  success :  their  age,  their  experience  in  society, 
Miss  berry’s  acknowledged  talent,  their  home-staying  life,  their  absence 
of  domesth;  duties  and  of  family  ties,  all  contributed  to  give  them  the 
power  and  the  means  which  otliere  have  not,  to  do  that  w  Inch  few  would 
liave  done  so  well,  under  equally  favourable  circumstances. 

It  has  long  been  over,  and  death  has  set  its  seal  on  many  who  com¬ 
posed  that  society.  A  time  must  come  to  all,  when  the  enjoyment  of 
the  present,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future,  cede  their  place  to  the  memory 
of  the  past.  We  cannot  renew  what  is  gone. 

Happy  are  those  who  can  look  back  to  social  pleasures,  to  useful  toil, 
and  to  domestic  happiness,  and  gratefully  recall  the  time  when  such 
things  were  !  ”  * 

We  have  dealt  largely  in  quotation  from  volumes  which,  in 
tact,  are  derived  entirely  from  quotation.  We  must  still  think 
that  a  more  durable  and  readable  monument  to  this  singular 
life  would  have  been  raised,  had  it  been  less  bulky  ;  yet  we 
have  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  easy  and  happy  manner  in 
which — with  the  rapidity  and  variety  of  the  stereoscope — men 
and  women,  buildings  and  scenes,  emperors  and  kings,  poets  and 
statesmen,  churches  and  palaces,  pass  before  the  eyes ;  while  a 
venerable  voice  seems  to  say,  T  remember  all  that  V' 
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THE  LOST  TALES  OF  MILETUS.* 

OF  the  many  daring  literary  feats  Sir  Bulwcr  Lytton  has 
attempted,  we  think  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  among 
those  able  to  judge,  that  this  is  the  most  ambitious.  The  Tales 
of  Miletus  more  frequently  called,  and  perhaps  more  distinctly 
descrilHHl  as  the  Mi/fstacs,  are  understood  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
ancient  classicaLO)ecameron^’  or  “lleptameron  these  were  corn- 
postal  by  Aristides  of  Miletus.  The  scenes  of  all  the  talcs  are 
supposed  to  have  been  placed  in  that  city.  Some  ancient 
writers  slightly  quote,  or  refer  to  them,  but  they  are  entirely 
lost,  nor  is  the  eixrch  of  their  author  known,  excepting  by 
almost  unsubstantial  inference.  Coleridge,  in  his  Tahk-Tnlk 
says,  “  no  doubt  w'e  have  had  a  great  loss  in  the  Milesian 
“Tales,’’  and  the  learned  editor  of  the  Table-Talk  gives  a 
brief  but  sufFicient  indication  of  their  history  and  character.  A 
single  phrase  in  Plutarch’s  “  Life  of  Crassus,”  has  led  to  the 
unfavourable  classification  of  these  tales  with  the  licentious 
Fables  of  Boccaccio,  when  he  tells  us  that  ‘‘the  books  being 
“  found  in  the  baggage  of  Rustius,  Serrena,  assembling  the 
“  Senate  of  Seleucia,  jrroduced  the  obscene  books  of  Aristides, 
“  called  MileKinm,  for  the  purpose  of  blackening  the  character 
“of  the  Romans,  who,  even  in  time  of  war,  could  not  re- 
“  frail!  from  such  libidinous  actions,  and  abonrinable  books.” 
Hut  then,  on  the  contrary’,  the  mere  fragments  of  the  tales 
which  have  reached  us,  seem  to  be  entirely’  free  from  impurity 
of  any’  kind — and  to  be  characterized,  rather  by’  a  pleasant 
Sancho  Panza-like  humour,  w  ell  calculated  to  excite  the  bright 
Milesian  mind.  Of  one  story’,  w’e  do  really’  w’onder  Sir  Rulwer 
Lytton  has  not  availed  himself ; — touched"  by’  the  magic  of  his 
genius  it  w’ould  have  expanded  into  a  nobW  healthful  tale it 
is  the  story’  of  the  adventure  of  the  lonians,  who  bargained 
w  ith  the  Milesian  fishermen  for  the  next  cast  of  their  nets,  which 
brought  up  a  golden  tripod :  the  unexpected  good  fortune,  ol 
course,  led  to  great  contests  between  the  parties,  not  appeased 
until  an  embassy’  w’as  sent  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  re- 
conimendt'd  them  to  present  it  to  the  w’isest ;  it  w’as  offered  to 
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Thales ;  he  declined  it,  transferring  it  to  another  philosopher, 
who  resigned  it  in  his  turn  ;  until,  at  last,  it  reached  the  hands 
of  Solon  himself,  and  he  unfolded  the  true  meaning  of  the 
oracle,  by  offering  it  to  the  god  as  the  only  source  of  true 
wisdom.  We  have  said  enough  to  inform  our  readers  that 
the  Tales  of  MiletnSy  while  of  high  and  undoubted  antiquity, 
are  wrapt  in  much  obscurity  ;  and  are  in  fact,  quite  lost ;  they 
are,  however,  among  the  very  earliest  efforts  of  the  Tale-teller. 
The  first  illustrations  of  tnat  ineradicable  love  of  fiction, 
which  was  cultivated  as  much  in  the  bright  atmospheres  and 
warm  sunshine  of  the  East,  as  with  us  during  the  long  winter’s 
night,  and  by  the  blazing  fire.  Tjike  another  Aristides,  then, 
Sir  Bulwer  Tiytton  seta  himself  to  the  task,  rather  of  compiling 
and  composing  from  classical  sources,  and  various  fragments  of 
floating  legend,  spread  over  many  Greek  and  Latin  writers — 
what  may  seem  to  be,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, — a  volume 
of  Oriental  Sagas,  What  w^e  might  think,  could  the  lost  tales 
of  the  real  Aristides,  be  indeed  restored,  we  cannot  know  ;  hut 
we  may  be  permitted  to  believe,  that  they  could  not  be  so  rich 
and  delightful  an  intellectual  an  excitement,  so  fraught  with 
fine  moral  i)urpose,  and  healthy  powder,  as  these  of  our  many- 
sided  literary  veteran.  This,  however,  has  been  the  smallest 
part  of  his  purpose.  The  tales  arc  an  attempt  to  introduce 
into  our  literature  and  poetry  some  new  forma  and  illustrations 
of  rhymeless  metre.  The  nearest  approach  hitherto  made,  we 
believe,  in  our  language  to  our  author’s  design,  is  Lord 
Macaulay’s  Lags  of  Anneat  Rome,  We  only  cite  the  instance 
to  mark  the  difference.  The  Lags  of  Aacieuf  Rome  have  enjoyed 
an  immense  and  deserved  popularity  ;  the  ring  of  their  metre, — 
rapid,  vehement,  sonorous — strikes  on  the  ear  at  once.  They 
might  be  recited,  indeed  are  often  recited,  with  great  effect. 
They  have  the  music  of  the  ballad ;  they  depend  for  apprecia¬ 
tion  upon  the  least  possible  acquaintance  wdth  classical  times 
and  stories  ;  there  is  little  in  them, — say  at  once,  nothing — that 
18  reflective ;  they  demand  no  reflection  in  reader  or  auditor, 
they  are  as  apprehensible  as  a  war-song.  We  believe  Sir 
Bulwer  Lj^tton  must  expect  for  liis  elaborate  and  profoundly- 
wrought  volume  no  such  popularity,  the  metres  even  to  ears 
accustomed  to  Horace,  and  the  elder  classics,  will  sound  un¬ 
familiar  and  strange ;  and  we  arc  not  safe  out  of  the  disscussion 
as  to  the  fitness  of  our  lan^’-uage  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  long- 
winding,  rolling,  and  river- like  hexameter,  when  our  author 
introduces  us  into  a  new  world  of  dispute.  The  book  itself 
18  worthy  to  be  gorgeously  illuminated  with  the  coins,  mosaics, 
architectures  and  statutes, — the  wolf-skinned  warriors  of  the 
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wild,  savage  forests,  and  the  serried  ranks  of  the  armed  m 
of  the  ancient  times ;  thus  it  might  appeal  throu<»h  paintil" 
and  engraving  to  the  eye.  To  that  small,  increasino.ly  smalf 
circle  able  to  appreciate  the  real  iwetrv  of  conception*  action’ 
and  graceful  rhythmic  form,  it  will  bo  a  welcome  volume’ 
but  if  the  measure  of  In  Memorioin  proved  for  some  time  an 
obstiicle  to  readers,  who  ultimately  became  the  most  atfcctionato 
admirers  of  that  sublime  and  lovely  elegy; — if  Hinirntha 
Erangetine,  or  Dt.  WhewelTs  noble  translation  oi  Herman  nZ 
Dorothea,  have  ever  found  barriers  to  the  acceptance  of  tlicir 
beauties,  from  the  veil  of  metre  through  which  tliey  liave  had 
to  shine,  we  cannot  expect  that  the  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus  will 
be  exempted  from  such  difficulties;  yet  wo  confess  ourselves 
among  the  warm,  oven  fervid  admirers  of  this  new  achieve- 
ment  of  art.  The  talcs  are  interesting ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  not 
the  tale  for  wbich  we  road  the  volume,— it  is  the  talc  recited  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  harp,  or  to  tones  of  flute-like  music,— 
again,  it  is  the  sharp  and  cameo-like  cutting  of  character ;  it  is  the 
dramatic  attitude — it  is  the  wakeful  reflection  which  holds  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  The  author  must  know  that  he  has  presented 
to  us  the  work  of  all  his  works  least  likely  to  find  popular  accep¬ 
tation,  calling  for  a  fine  subtle  sense  of  hearing  to  verse  its 
lines  into  music,  and  as  often  a  subtle  sense  of  soul  to  eive 
Its  pages  their  true  light.  The  tales  arc  eight  in  number. 
\U  dare  scarce  attempt  the  task  of  reciting  one.  We  have 
already  iniplied  that  the  tale  is  much  more  than  itself,  there 
IS  a  music  and  an  essence  which  would  infallibly  escape  in 
any  sueh  attempt  to  deal  with  them.  Jloreover,  one  most  iu- 
disiiensable  thing  the  reader  must  bring  with  him,— that  which 
w  c  must  call  the  classical  sense.  Tie  may  or  inay  'not  be  a 
c  assical  scholar,  but  he  must  be  able  to  transfer  his  iniagina- 
ion  to  the  ludely  luxurious  scenes  of  classical  times;  the 
names,  impressions,  countries,  geographic  separations;  and 
1  \M  e  well  that  he  should  not  lay  dowm  the  volume  hastily, 
putting  it  by  as  a  strange  thing  of  unfamiliar  features; 
t  iim  recur  to  it  again  and  again,  until  the  features  shall 

^  mind  and  music  wdll  assuredly  breathe 
I  t'rhaps,  it  w’e  w  ere  to  make  our  own  selection 
o  the  most  easily  apprehended  and  lovely,  we  should  select  Tht' 
tea(  s  k  oh  ,  a  Lrffend  of  ;  it  is  a  most  beautiful  legend; 
in  ai  ,  le  stor^  of  Daphnis,  the  inventor  of  Ihistoral  poetry; 
our  au  lor  ^ems  to  have  done  more  in  the  legend  than  this, — 
e^ms  to  a\e  s^ght  to  tell  the  story  of  the  birth  and  growth 
of  a  poet  s  soul.  Thus,  its  commencement 
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On  lawns  and  riverbanks  in  Sicily 

Shepherds  first  heard — I  speak  of  times  remote — 

A  sound  of  wondrous  charniy 

Voice  nor  of  man  nor  bird  ;  we  caff  it  ^^uste. 

Lured  by  the  sound,  the  curious  rustics  tracked 
The  source  it  flowed  from,  thro’  the  liquid  air, 

To  swards  w  ith  hyacinths  lush. 

Where  a  boy  sate  alone  beneath  the  ilex, 

Breathing  a  soul  into  the  hollow'  reed ; 

Around  him  grazed  tlocks  white  of  tleece  as  those 
Which  heard  Apollo’s  caU 

In  fields  Thessalian  trodden  by  Alcestis. 

As  near  to  manhood’s  beauty  was  the  boy’s 
As,  in  the  hour  when  drowsy  violets  wake, 

The  pure  star  of  the  morn 
Nears  to  the  sun  ere  lost  in  ampler  glory. 

Much  marvelling,  spoke  the  shepherds  to  the  youth, 

Who,  at  their  voice,  his  fluten  music  ceased. 

And  answered  soft  and  low  ; 

But  theirs  not  his,  and  his  was  not  their  language. 

So  that,  divining  but  by  sign  his  will. 

They  left  him,  deeming,  in  their  simple  awe. 

That,  son  of  some  strange  prince. 

His  voice  could  call  armed  men  if  he  were  angered. 

Oft-heard  but  seldom  seen,  the  alien  boy 
There  lingered,  haunting  dell,  and  glade,  and  rill. 

And  morn,  and  noon,  and  eve, 

The  breeze  of  his  sweet  pipings  gladdened  heaven. 

And,  as  the  presence  of  the  music-breath 
Fused  its  sweet  soul  into  Sicilian  air, 

A  gentler  nature  moved 

Thro’  the  rude  listeners  ;  love,  before  brute  instinct. 

Became  man’s  struggle  to  approach  the  gods; 

And  as  a  god  itself,  rebuking  force. 

Demanded  dulcet  prayers. 

Attuned  to  imitate  the  alien’s  music. 

Meanwhile,  unconscious  of  his  own  soft  charm. 

The  stranger  piped  but  to  his  careless  fiocks. 

And  ofttimes  sighed  to  think 
That  he  with  men  had  found  no  speech  in  common. 

The  youth  was  a  mystory^  to  himself — his  birth  was  a  myst-ery 
“^welling  amidst  the  laurels  which  walled-iu  his  world  from 
the  world  without,  under  the  hill  of  fire,  in  the  green  valley, 
his  early  days  passed  with  the  race  of  Pan  and  the  Fauns ;  a 
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human  creature  among  the  strange,  grotesque  races,  goat- 
hoofed  and  shaggy-haired.  From  Pan  he  received  his  reed; 
hv-and-by  Hermes,  who  was  in  truth  his  lather,  sought  him. 
fhus  he  recites  the  inspiration  which  grew  into  him  Irom  the 
vision  : — 


“  A  child  no  lonj^cr,  on  the  vcr^c  of  youth. 

Six  moons  agonc,  I  stood  amid  a  glade 
Watching  the  lurid  sparks 

Shot  from  the  mount  of  fire  beyond  the  laurels, 

“  When  sudden  dropped,  as  from  a  passing  cloud, 

On  the  green  turf,  with  feet  that  made  no  sound. 
Fronting  me  where  I  stood, 

A  shape  of  glory  ringed  with  quivering  halo. 

“  ‘  Fear  not,*  he  said,  and  from  his  smile  a  ray 
Lit  up  the  laurels.  ‘  Me  thou  dost  not  know  ; 

Thee  I  have  known,  ere  yet 

Thy  lids  w  ere  kissed  from  slumber  by  thy  mother. 

“  ‘  The  time  has  come  to  quit  these  swards  obscure. 

And  take  high  rank  in  the  large  world  of  man. 

They  who  may  not  be  yodsj 

May  yet  by  aid  of  yods  become  immortals, 

“  *  Know  me  as  Hermes  !  messenger  betw  een 
Zeus  and  all  life  wherein  there  breathes  a  soul ; 

And  aught  on  earth  by  thee 
Coveted  most,  my  power  ean  compass.  Tiisten.’ 

“  Therew  ith  the  god  extolled  the  state  of  kings. 

Whose  w’ords  were  laws,  whose  very  looks  were  fates. 
Of  heroes,  too,  he  spoke. 

Breaking  on  rock-like  breast  the  surge  of  battle : 

“  ‘  Such  are  the  men,’  he  said,  ‘who  by  wise  rule 
Or  peerless  deeds  have  baffled  even  Styx, 

.\nd  after  death  still  live 

-\s  names  on  earth,  and  some  as  stars  in  heaven. 

“  ‘  Of  these  be  one  or  both, — a  Hero-king  !  ’ 

I  answered  *  Nay,’  and  hung  my  head  for  shame. 

Mildly  resumed  the  god, 

rouching  my  reed,  ‘  Blest,  too,  life’s  music-givers !  ’ 

“  And  as  he  spoke,  there  flashed  into  his  hand 
A  shell-like  instrument,  with  golden  strings  : 

‘They  in  whose  hands  this  lyre 
Speaks  to  the  nations,  reign  as  kings  for  ever.’ 


‘‘  So  saying,  carelessly  he  swept  the  chords, 

And  the  lyre  spoke  ;  spoke  as  if  all  the  thoughts, 
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Passions,  and  powers,  and  dreams. 

Coiled  in  the  brain,  or  smouldering  in  the  bosom, 

“  ilad  found  long-pined-for  egress. — As  a  bird 
Caged  from  its  birth  content,  abruptly  hears  * 

One  on  wings  poised  in  heaven, 

Hlending  with  day’s  its  own  melodious  gladness, 

“  And  wakes  at  once  to  sense  of  light  and  song  ; 

So,  as  Irom  space  remote,  unto  my  soul 
Came  the  god’s  music  down ; 

Yet  the  joy  niude  me  weep — 1  felt  my  prison. 

“When  the  god  ceased,  1  Hung  away  the  reed. 

‘  Give  me  the  lyre,’  I  said.  ‘  My  choice  is  made.’ 

He  smiled  and  gave  it  me; 

And  to  my  hand  the  strings  denied  all  music. 

“  ‘Comfort!  ’  said  Hermes,  with  yet  kindlier  smile, 

‘  And  learn  the  art  now’  that  thou  hast  the  1}  re  ; 

Its  sound  is  as  the  tide 

Swelled  from  a  sea  wherein  have  melted  rivers. 

“  ‘  To  him  who  makes  the  lyre  interpret  life 
Innumerous  lives  converging  sum  his  own, 

Joy,  sorrow,  hope,  and  fear. 

Banquets  and  battles,  love  in  calm  and  tempest. 

“  ‘  Pajans  of  triumph,  solemn  hymns  to  Zeus, 

Groans  w  ailing  up  from  gulfs  in  Tartarus, 

Meet  in  the  music-shell. 

Fashioned  by  Heaven’s  wing’d  herald  for  Apollo. 

“  ‘  Go — love,  and  err,  and  sutfer  ; — hear  the  sounds, 

That  clash  in  dissonance  where  throng  mankind, 

And  then  in  grove  or  grot 
Blend  all  the  discords  as  creation  blends  them  ; 

“  ‘  And  so  the  lyre  becomes  creation’s  voice.’ 

‘  Mine  not,’  I  cried  in  w  ords  half  choked  with  tears, 

‘  The  gift  so  dearly  bought ! 

Mine  be  the  music  Icalletstakc  from  Zephyr, 

Or  rills  from  fountains  tinkling  down  their  falls  ; 

Born  of  the  mountain  Nymph,  and  reared  by  Fauns  ; 
Mine  be  the  reed  of  Pan, 

Needing  no  discords  to  complete  its  music  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Not  so,’  replied  the  god,  with  sterner  voice, 

‘  For  thou  art  more  than  child  of  mountain  nymph; 
Thy  father  treads  the  heaven. 

And  thine  no  lot  that  levels  thee  with  shepherds. 

Meditate  destinies  of  loftier  height. 

And  when  thy  soul  has  stored  within  itself 
Thoughts  that  would  snap  the  reed, 

There,  where  be  leads,  prepare  to  follow  Hermes.*' 
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In  the  contest  between  Hermes  and  Pan  for  the  music  of  the 
Oread's  son,  the  writer  leads  the  mind  of  his  readers  through 
the  great  suggestions  stirred  by  the  thought  of  soul-life.  When 
Hermes  leaves  him,  he  seeks  the  grot  of  the  great  Pan,  hidden 
amidst  the  deep  fir-trees;  and  Pan  laughs  a  loud  burly  laugh 
that  Hermes  should  seek  to  rob  him  of  his  foster- sou and  he 
says,  in  answer  to  all  the  arguments  of  Hermes  : — 

“  ‘  Lotty  tre  the  earth  knexo  heroes^  kinys^  and  tvars, 

Uluds  sitfhed  thro'  reeds^  and  Pan  and  Music  were. 

Thou  must  know  mortals ;  true. 

But  as  my  pupil;  follow  me,  musician.’ 

“  Then  thro’  the  lens;th  of  caves  he  led  me  on, 

Till  {gained  an  archway  opening  on  man’s  world, 

Aiul,  clear  in  lusty  day. 

Meadow'  and  dale  and  woodland  stretched  to  ocean. 

“  ‘  (lO  forth,’  he  said  ;  ‘  rove  freely  at  thy  w  ill, 

Where  bleat  the  tlocks,  where  carol  the  wild  birds. 

Men,  when  they  hear  thy  reed. 

Shall  whisper,*  Hark  !  anew-born  sound  from  Nature  ! 

He  is  sought  and  met  by  ti  w'ater-spirit — a  Naiad,  lie  loves 
her,  but  she  demands  from  him  perfect  spiritual  constancy  iu 
turn  : — 


“  So  then,”  replied,  in  pausing  long,  the  Nymph, 

“  Thou’rt  not,  as  w  hen  1  heard  thee  first,*  I  deemed. 
Free  from  the  lot  of  those 
Who  Hit  beside  my  waters  into  Hades; 

“  But,  born  since  man  brought  death  into  the  world, 
The  Mother-Nymph  transmits  not  to  her  son 
Her  portion  in  the  life 
Which  beautifies  the  universe  for  ever. 

“  Since  it  is  so,  fair  youth,  companions  seek 
In  those  who,  conscious  of  their  fleeting  hours, 
Snatch  with  impatient  hand 

At  every  bud  with  which  an  hour  may  blossom. 


“  1  here  is  no  human  blood  in  my  pure  veins  ; 
fhere  is  no  human  throb  in  my  still  heart ; 
Thou  wilt  need  human  love,* 

The  water-spirit  loves  but  as  a  spirit. 

“  Nay,  hear  me  farther,  and  at  least  be  warned 
Ot  what  awaits  the  mortal  having  won 
To  his  own  side  at  will 
One  of  the  Naiad-sisterhood  of  fountains. 
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“  Who  then  deserts  the  partner  of  his  soul 
For  the  warm  lipjht  in  mortal  maiden’s  eye ; 

For  him,  the  Eumenides 

Make  this  cold  nymph  stern  as  themselves  in  vengeauee. 

“  Shun,  then,  my  fountain  ;  wake  me  not  again 
From  the  calm  depths  to  which  1  now  return.” 

And  from  his  side  she  slid 
Melting,  us  melts  a  snowflake,  in  the  waters. 


Still,  as  she  left  him,  the  spirit  of  purity,  loveliness,  and 
beauty,  the  ISaiad^s  face  gleamed  on  him  from  the  stars,  and 
again* he  sought  the  fountain  of  the  Naiad,  learning  from  her 
lips,  mysteries,  which  once  were  simple  truths  in  the  golden 
age— tlie  language  of  birds,  and  beasts,  and  trees,  and  flowers, 
and  they  all  passed  into  music.  But  the  reader  foresees  that 
the  time  came  when  he  felt  alone,  and  ‘‘  loneliest  most  when 
“  seated  by  the  Naiad.^’  Ilis  fame  reached  the  ears  of  Glauct%  a 
princess  of  Sicily.  She  heard  of  the  shepherd  youth  dw'elling 
apart  from  men,  ‘‘  with  whom  he  had  no  language  save  his 
“music.”  lie  was  led  to  her  presence;  he  charmed  her — he 
charmed  her  by  his  music,  and  she  returned  language  to  him 
in  riowers.  In  her  Court  his  love  of  the  Naiad,  his  former  life, 
vanished  from  him, — the  life  of  the  laurel  vale,  of  l^ni,  of 
grassy  dales  and  flocks.  The  princess  taught  him  her  own 
sjH'ecii ;  he  could  not  teach  her  his.  Amidst  the  festivities  of 
her  Court  he  forgot  his  innocence  and  his  purity.  One  morning, 
into  the  very  scenery  of  his  enchantment,  came  the  presence  now 
so  tearful,  cold,  and  avenging,  of  the  deserted  Naiad  slowly 
moving, — 

Moving  as  moves  the  wave  of  a  slow  tide. 

With  face  serenely  sad 

In  that  rotnjHtssion  ivherein  divells  not  mercy  ; 


From  her  pale  lips  came,  not  into  his  ear, 

But  to  his  innermost  soul,  a  ghost-like  voice. 
Saying  “  Accuse  me  not. 

But  the  Eumenides.  Alas  my  brother!  ” 


Around  his  neck  there  coiled  a  freezing  arm. 
And  on  his  eyelids  fell  a  blighting  kiss. 


Back  to  the  fountain  noiseless  moved  the  nymph, 

As  moves  the  wave  when  the  slow  tide  recedes ; 

So  from  the  Oread’s  son 

She  and  Heaycu'.s  sunlight  passed ;  her  kiss  had  blinded. 
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And  Glaucd  woke,  and  clasped  him  in  her  arms, 
And  he  said  drearily,  “  I  see  thee  not ! 

The  beauty  of  thy  bloom 

Is  lost  to  me  for  ever  and  for  ever. 


“  And  with  thy  beauty  so  has  gone  my  love, 

As  a  riame  burns  not  when  the  light  is  quenched. 

This  doom  is  from  the  gods : 

I  blame  thee  not  that  thou  hast  brought  it  on  me.” 

At  his  command,  the  slaves  led  him  back  to  the  lawns— the 
fading  wolds  through  the  regal  gates  of  the  palace — and  there 
he  w  as  left  friendless. 


They  left  him  with  his  reed  in  the  still  noon, 

Alone  amid  the  invisible  wide  world, 

Alone,  with  his  sweet  reed. 

And  thro’  the  invisible  wide  world  thrilled  music. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

The  gentle  prelude  stole  to  human  hearts  ; 

Anon  the  burden  changed,  the  music  swelled, 

Jov,  sorrow,  hope,  and  fear. 

Battles  and  banquets,  love  in  calm  and  tempest. 


Bjeaus  of  triumph,  solemn  hymns  to  Zeus, 
Groans  wailing  up  from  gulfs  in  Tartarus, 

Met  in  the  reed,  which  Pan, 

Ensouling  Nature,  gave  the  son  of  Hermes. 


Abrupt  the  music  ceased ;  with  a  sharp  sigh, 

In  the  unwonted  strain  the  reed  had  burst. 

And  the  poor  blind  man  stood 

Lone  on  an  earth  without  a  link  to  heaven. 


The  blind  man  felt  that  in  the  music  which  had  burst  his  reed 
he  had  summed  his  life.  Invisible  hands  guided  him  buck  to 
the  well  of  the  Naiad  ;  there  he  stood,  and  lifting  up  his  voice, 
he  cried  : — 


“  Again,  lost  Sister, 

Speak  to  me  in  the  language  of  the  gods ! 

I  have  lived,  I  have  loved,  1  have  suffered,  I  have  placed 
Faith  in  a  broken  reed ; 

There  ends  man’s  language  as  expressed  by  music. 


“  Thy  kiss  hath  killed  the  beauty  of  all  else. 

To  make  thine  ow  n  more  life-like  to  my  soul ; 

Sister,  I  see  thy  face, 

See  the  cool  lilies  glisten  round  thy  dwelling ; 

“Where,  underneath  the  waves  which  know'  no  storm. 
Blooms  shun  the  day,  and  open  to  the  stars ; 

O  take  me  to  thy  rest, 

Kiss  back  these  lids  to  light  beneath  thy  w  aters.” 


■ 
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Then  all  the  fount  from  depth  to  margent  stirred, 

And  floated  up  thro’  air  a  silvery  voice, 

“  Child  of  the  Oread,  come  ; 

ITl  cull  my  starriest  lilies  for  thy  garlands 

“  And  back  to  light  unearthly  kiss  thy  lids. 

Come ;  on  my  banks  there  murmur  sweeter  reeds 
Than  breath  could  ever  break, 

Needing  no  discords  to  complete  their  music.” 

“  I  come,”  he  said,  and  leapt ;  pale  gleaming  arms 
Received,  and  drew  him  down  to  azure  deeps. 

Where,  say  Sicilian  myths. 

He  and  the  Nymph  form  one  pure  soul  for  ever. 

And  later  bards  revered  the  Shepherd  boy 
As  the  tirst  sire  of  Nature-prompted  Art; 

And  by  his  name  is  called 

The  fount  where  Hermes  joined  him  with  the  Naiad. 

For  many  an  age,  with  each  returning  spring, 

To  him  were  oll’ered  tributary  flowers. 

And  songs  which  still  retained. 

In  haunted  ears,  notes  from  the  reed  of  ])aph.ms. 

We  trust  we  have  uot  quoted  at  too  great  length  ;  we  liave 
been  desirous  our  readers  should  become  acquainted,  not  only 
with  the  rhythmic  beauty  of  this  volume,  but  also  with  that  sij^- 
niticance  which  shines  with  mellowed  beauty  through  the  thin 
veil  of  imagery  and  words.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without 
feeling  that  the  same  illusion  of  art  is  employed  to  leacli  the 
lesson  of  life,  we  dwelt  on  at  length  in  the  author^s  poem,  The 
Boatman.  We  again  express  our  conviction  that  this  eilbrt  of 
the  accomplished  writer  is  a  great  success  ;  he  has  rendered  his 
tales  into  a  language  and  harmony  most  agreeable  to  our  ow  ii, 
and  we  trust  they  W’ill  be  found  agreeable  to  many  English  eais. 
Ihought  and  Art  unite  together  in  very  rich  and  original  sym¬ 
metry.  It  is  assuredly  a  characteristic  of  this  writer,  that  fi  w 
things  escape  his  thoughtful  glance  ;  some  would  perhaps  say, 
u  too  penetrative  curiosity,  if  we  did  not  notice  that,  usually, 
where  thought  cannot  solve,  reverence  bows  with  humility. 
Pathos,  it  is  well  know  n,  fc>ir  liulwer  Lytton  can  use  at  will. 

Hharj)  is  a  father  s  jniny  %vhen  comes  the  hour 
In  which  his  love  contents  his  child  no  morCy 
And  the  sweet  u'onted  smile 

Fades  from  his  hearthstone  to  rejoice  a  stramjer  s. 

Imagination  and  E'ancy  are,  of  course,  mental  attributes  this 
writer  has  ready  as  sceptres  in  his  grasp.  We  could  like  to  quote 
MAiica.-— von.  X  o 
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the  picture  of  the  chaining  of  Death,  or  the  finely  dramatic  close  of 
the  St'cret  Way  ;  ”as,  among  other  traits,  we  may  notice  that 
in  some,  as  in  ‘‘  Death  and  Sis}^hus,”  the  humorous  and  the 
terrible  both  successfully  struggle  for  expression.  It  has  bot^n 
truly  remarked,  that  in  this  poem,  the  terrible  moral  anarchy 
which  would  result  from  the  annihilation  of  Death,  is  descrilxd 
with  not  less  than  bold  imagination  and  vehement  vigour 

Down  thro’  tlie  upper  air  into  the  realms 
Of  ancient  Nijjht  dropped  soundless,  as  a  star, 

Startling  lost  sailors,  falls  on  Boreal  seas. 

The  heavenly  Messenj^er. 

lie  found  the  Kin"  of  Hades  half  asleep; 

Beside  him,  yawned  black-robed  Persephone ; 

A  dreary  dulness  drowsed  the  ghastly  court. 

And  hushed  the  hell-dog’s  bark. 

“  Ho,  up  !  Aidoneus,”  cried  the  lithesome  god, 

'fouching  the  Dread  One  with  his  golden  wand. 

“  Welcome,”  said  Pluto,  slowly  roused.  “  What  news? 

Is  earth  sponged  out  of  space  ? 

“  Or  are  men  made  immortals  ?  Days  and  weeks 
Here  have  I  sat,  and  not  a  ghost  has  come 
With  talcs  of  tidings  from  a  livelier  world. 

What  has  become  of  Death  ?  ” 

‘‘  Well  mav'st  thou  ask?”  said  Hermes,  and  in  brief 
He  told  his  talc,  and  spoke  the  will  of  Zeus. 

Then  rose  the  Laughterless,  with  angry  frown 
Shadowing  the  realm  of  shade. 

And  donned  the  helm  wherewith,  on  entering  light. 

Prom  light  he  hides  the  horror  of  his  shape. 

Void  stood  hell’s  throne,  from  hell’s  gate  rose  a  blast. 

And  upon  earth  canie  storm. 

Ships  rocked  on  whitening  wares;  the  seamen  laughed: 

“  heath  is  hound  fast theg  cried  ;  no  ware  can  drown." 
died  lightnings  wrapt  the  felon  plundering  shrines. 

And  smote  the  cradled  babe  : 

“  lilaze  onf  the  felon  said ;  “  ?/e  cannot  kill.'' 

I  he  mother  left  the  cradle  with  a  smile  ; 

“  A  pretty  toy,”  (pioth  she,  “the  Thunderer’s  bolt! 

My  urchin  plays  with  it. 

“  iirats  do  not  need  a  mother  \  there's  no  Death.'' 

I  he  atlulteress  starting  cried,  “  Forgirc  me,  Zeus  !" 

“  lut,”  (pioth  the  gallant,  “  let  the  storm  rave  on. 

Kiss  me.  No  Death,  no  Zeus !  ” 
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“  Laugh,  hiss,  sin  on  ;  vre  night  /  have  ye  all,"' 

Growled  the  Unseen,  whose  tli"ht  awoke  the  storm ; 
And  in  tlie  hall  where  Death  sate  crow  ned  with  flowers, 
Hurst  thro’  closed  doors  the  blast. 

Waiting  his  host's  return  to  sup,  Death  sate, 

A  jolly,  ruhieuml,  tnn-hellied  Death  ; 

Charmed  with  his  chair,  despite  its  springs  of  steel, 

And  liltin*;;  liacchic  sonj^s. 

Suddenly  round  about  liim  and  around 
Circled  the  breath  that  kindled  IMileirethon ; 

Melted  like  wax  the  lij^aments  of  steel ; 

And  Death  instinctive  rose: 

lie  did  not  see  the  llell-Kinjjj’s  horrent  shape. 

Hut  well  he  knew’  the  voice  at  w  hich  the  hall 
Shook  to  the  roots  of  earth  iu  Tartarus. 

“  Find  I  the  slave  ol'  liife 

“  In  mine  own  viceroy.  Life’s  supremest  lord  ! 

Haste — thy  first  charge,  thine  execrable  host : — 
fhen  lon«r  arrears  pay  up ;  c:ireer  the  storm, 

And  seize^  and  seize^  and  seize  ! 

“  Hrinir  me  the  sailor  ehuckliiujj  in  liis  ship, 

The  babe  w  hose  cradle  knows  no  mother’s  knee, 
rhe  adulterer  in  the  rit)t  of  his  kiss. 

And  say,  ‘  Zens  reigns  and  Death'"* 


Somctliiiifr  of  tlio  following  lino  soloniii  morality  wc  meet 
w  ith  in  “  The  Socrot  Wav,”  sounds  liko  ti  solonin  niusio  tlirouixh 
all  the  lalos.  It  is  the  introduetion,  in  which  Oniartcs,  the 
Scythian  1‘rince,  loads  his  High  Driest,  'roleutias,  through  his 
mwvly-erected  palace  ;  it  is  perh{i])s  a  poeticid  version  of  the 
intercourse  betw  een  Crtesus  and  Solon  : — 


One  day  Omartes,  in  his  pride  of  heart, 

Led  his  lli"h  Priest,  Teleutias,  thro’  his  halls. 

And  chilled  by  frij^id  looks,  [wantin';^ 

When  counting  on  w  arm  praise,  asked — “  What  is 

“  W  here  is  beheld  the  palace  of  a  king. 

So  stored  with  all  that  doth  a  king  beseem  ; 

'fhe  woofs  of  Phrygian  looms. 

The  gold  of  Colchis,  and  the  pearls  of  Ormus, 

Couches  of  ivory  sent  from  farthest  hid, 

Sidonian  crystal,  and  Corinthian  bronze, 

Fgypt’s  vast  symbol  gods. 

And  those  imagined  into  men  by  Hellas  ; 

Q  2 
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“  Stored  not  in  tents  that  tremble  to  a’gale, 

But  chambers  tirm-based  as  the  Pyramids, 

And  breaking?  into  spray 

The  surge  of  Time,  as  Gades  breaks  tlie  ocean  ?  ‘’J 

“  Nor  thou  nor  I  the  worth  of  these  things  now 
Can  judge  ;  we  stand  too  near  them,’’  said  the  sage. 

None  till  they  reach  the  tomb 

Scan  with  just  eye  the  treasures  of  the  palace. 

“  But  for  thy  building — as  we  speak,  I  feel 
'fbro’  all  the  crannies  pierce  an  icy  wind 
More  bitter  than  the  blasts 

Which  how  led  w  ithout  the  tents  of  thy  rude  fathers. 

“  Thou  hast  Junfot  to  hid  thy  masons  close 
The  chinks  of  stone  atjainst  Calamity'' 

'I'he  sage  inclined  his  brow, 

Shivered,  and,  parting,  round  him  wrapt  his  mantle. 

We  must  close  our  notice  of  tliis  volume.  We  have  often 
taken  occasion  to  express  our  admiration  of  the  j^enius  of  Sir 
lluhver  Lytton  ;  wa  have  never  been  more  disposed  to  express 
ourselves  heartily  than  we  do  after  this  addition  to  his  works. 
It  has  been  said  the  artist  predominates  too  obviously  overall 
the  etforts  of  his  mind.  We  have,  perhaps,  sometimes  felt  this; 
he,  perhaps,  labours  too  consciously,  and  arranges  his  characters 
and  scenes  with  too  distinct  a  reference  to  their  efl’ect  on  the 
stage.  In  the  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus  the  artist-power  is  u.sed  with 
considerable  dexteritv ;  it  is  a  chaste  and  beautiful  inoiuniieiit 
to  hirgc‘  learning,  great  mental  adroitness,  to  clear  thought  anti 
insight,  and  to  a  poetic  form  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  writer, 
st'ems  to  us  to  render  together  action,  passion,  and  retlectioii, 
w  ith  greater  ease  and  grace  than  many  of  the  measures — the 
^>l)eiiscrian,  for  instance — w  hich  our  literature  has  made  its  own. 
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THE  SIXTH  WORK/ 

RENEATTT  this  somewhat  ambiguous  title,  the  writer  of  this 
earnest  little  volume  strives  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
Christian  folk  in  our  country  to  that  last  item  of  holy  activity 
which,  in  the  promise  and  j)rophecy  of  our  T^ord,  brings  down 
the  final  benefaction  and  blessing.  “  T  was  in  prison,  and  ye 
visited  me.’*  Mrs.  ^leredith  thinks  that  of  all  the  six,  feeding 
the  hungry,  refreshing  the  thirsty,  clothing  the  naked,  shelter¬ 
ing  the  stranger,  relieving  the  sick  ;  the  sixth  and  last,  visiting 
the  prisoner,  is  most  negletded  and  forgotten.  We  are  thoroughly 
pleased  with  Mrs,  Meredith’s  hook,  quite  certain  that  we  are 
dealing  with  no  mere  sentimental  flights  of  rose-water  philan- 
throjy ;  we  say  this  at  once,  because  the  subject  is  a  suspicious 
one.  AVe  are  quite  aware  that  many  readers  will  perhaps  say, 
“prisoners,  prisoners — why  the  way  in  which  they  are  petted 
“  and  panq)ered,  is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  items  of  our 
“  modern  legislation.”  The  jails  in  every  part  of  tho  country  are 
built  with  a  regardlessness  of  expense,  Jind  a  consideration  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort  which  must  make  them  in  themselves 
to  manv  of  their  inhabitants  almost  a  luxurious  habitation  ; 
and  if  the  food  be  coarse,  and  the  mode  ot‘  devouring  it  almost 
savage,  still  there  is  plenty  of  it,  and  hard  work  gives  an  appe¬ 
tite  for  coarse  food.  '  Then,  in  the  v(‘ry  dreariest  winter,  the 
clothing  is  sutheient,  the  mattress  and  the  wrappages  of  rug 
and  hlnnket  so  luxuriously  comfortable,  as  compared  with 
the  clothing  and  bedding  the  poor  wild  city  Arabs  know,  that 
it  is  wonderful  that  poverty  does  not  rise,  daring,  wild  and  vehe¬ 
ment,  and  h(‘comc  crime,  if  only  to  s(‘cure  for  itself  shelf (T, 
clothing,  and  food.  It  must  he  admit t(‘d  that  our  dishonest 
criminals  seem  to  be  a  much  more  carefully  tended  class  than 
cur  honest,  starving  poor.  We  suppose  Mrs.  Mer(‘dith  would 
admit  all  this,  and  would  still  say — and  sav  with  great  truth 
and  justice' — we  neglect  our  prisoners,  and  do  our  best  to  foster 
tn  our  midst  a  class  dangerous,  and  he(;oming  increasingly 
dangerous,  to  society.  No  doubt  this  little  hook  touches  one  of 
the  most  vexed  and  difficult  (piestions  of  modern  legislation. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  >eem  in  any  sane  and  -ieiiNible 
mind  that  our  great  bu>ine5i>  with  criminal^  and  prisonotN;  when 
we  get  our  hold  upon  them,  is  to  pay  them  out  well,  crank  ani 
treadmill  them,  silent-system  them,  solitary-eontinement  them. 
It  is  no  |xirt  of  our  bu>ines<,  as  a  seuind  and  <  hristiau  I'rv'testant 
(Tovemment,  to  do  anything  towarvls  the  grvnvth  of  a  criminal 
cla>s,  or.  when  we  have  a  criminal  class  in  our  ktvpiiiir.  to  io 
anvthinir  towards  preventing  them  tn.>m  relapsiuir  into  criminal 
courM-i  airain.  Can  anything  K'  more  utterly  ab'iiml  than  the 
wav  in  which  we  work  our  ticket-of- leave  <y>tem  for  instance;- 
or  than  the  way  in  which  we  deal  in  general  with  ».»ur  juvenile 
otienders  T  Of  the  latter,  jx^rhap^,  there  is  some  siirn,  |.xThaw 
even  markcnl  and  growing  siirn,  of  improvement :  then  the  whole 
matter  of  sauitences  nmls  close  rtwision.  e  have  lonir  expnsxd 
our  belief  that  a  careful  and  adex]uate  analysis  of  the  sentences 
given  in  our  ditfereiit  (  ourts  woulel  reveal  a  wonderful  eaprici- 
<»usuess  aiul  lawlessness  in  the  matter.  Sinitenees.  we  have  knii: 
sup{x>seil  fnmi  our  frex]ueiit  visits  to  Law  Courts,  and  notice  e>t 
cases  in  the  public  prints,  to  dejxmd  more  em  the  caprice  c>r 
humanity,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  presiding  jinlge  than  an 
adequate  pro|x'>rtion  to  the  otieiico.  We"'  he\ir,  no  doubt,  that 
for  the  hiirher  oreicr  of  erimes  iusti('e  usuallv  obtains  swav; 
but  for  the  vast  multitude  of  |X'tty,  or  even  more  considerable 
ot!’enee‘s.  we  can  tind  no  such  charitable  verdict,  d’hose  are 
se»mc  of  the  considerations  which  underlie  the  question  ot’ 
prison  dise*ipline.  Mrs.  Mennlith,  csjxvially  on  the  Mialt’  of 
female  and  children  prisoners,  iiive>kes  atteiitum.  We  have 
said  she  d«x  s  not  pnxHXHl  to  her  task  with  any  mere  sentimental 
ftx'liiigs;  she  is  evidently  a  full,  strong- hear  ted,  but  elear-mindcd 
woman.  She  even  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that  conviction  is 
the  first  duly  we  owe  to  an  oflender,  and  in  a  most,  we  will  dare 
to  .s;iv,  funnv  manner,  she  translates  thus  the  eomniand  i>f  our 
Lonl: — “  If  he  take  thy  coat,  give  him  thy  cloak  also  " — she  would 
.siv.that  if  we  have  Ixxui  nibbed,  our  fetdiiiir  of  the  trouble  anddis- 
agriH^ableness  of  verifying  suspicions,  and  so  escaping  the  task  ol 
prostrution.  is  our  iiuhIc  of  refusing  the  “cloak.”  'I'his  persm 
lias  robbt^il  us,  we  owe  it  to  society,  and  to  him  or  her.  to  watch, 
to  givt‘  into  custixly,  to  lx*  reformed  and  reclaimed.  Ah  !  Mrs. 
.^IertHlith,  that  would  be  all  very  well  if  wo  bad  any  faith  ni 
prison^,  and  wliat  they  might  etieet  for  an  unpracticed  otfeiuler. 
<  bir  (Muir.'io,  jx'rhaps,  might  be  clear  with  a  hanlened  eriniinal. 
but  iinprovei-l  as  our  system  is,  we  are  far  ti\>m  thinking  that 
usually;  and  sup[x>sing  a  young  girl  or  youth  be  dotecti*!!  ni 
tiielt,  they  would  lx*  greatly  impruveil  by  six  or  iwelyo  luoiilhs  in 
a  county  jail.  However,  this  sutiices  to  show,  that  it  is  Mrs 
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Menxlith’s  idea  to  treat  erime  as  erinu\  not  r\'ven^'fullr,  bnt 
not  leniently.  But  in  the  way  ot‘  “  an  eye  tor  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  tor  a  tooth,'*  which  is,  however,  the  only  canon  to  which 
we  have  iiscvndixi  as  yet  in  our  Christian  country  in  the  way  of 
Uw.  where  frei|uently  it  s<vins  to  us  we  take  tic\)  evc'  for  **  an 
eve."  and  ttco  teeth  for  ‘*a  tixnh,"  and  yet  with  all  this,  we  visit 
crime  onlv  if  it  K'  out  of  our  way,  with  a  coTu^wnttive  n>easui>' 
of  inditfert'iice,  and  as  a  nation,  we  neither  pity  nor  s^xm\  nor 
Avk  to  K' just,  and  really  to  rtvlaim.  Naturally  women  claim  a 
larj^?  propx^rtion  of  Mrs.  Meiwlith's  attention.  She  rd'en 
indiirnautly  to  the  fact  that  the  punishment  of  women  by  irv>ns 
and" hand- cutfs  are  on  the  inciwise.  and  have  incn'asixl  during 
the  [xist  year.  She  taunts  the  men  of  justice  that  in  this 
advanctxl  a^'  of  intelligence  they  should  only  Ih'  able  to  brini» 
such  brutalizing  and  disijraceful  auxiliaries  of  physical  strenijth, 
instead  of  moral  etibrt,  to  their  aid.  She  indiu:nantly  ri'jvls  the 
c•ha^i^'  of  woman’s  irreater  incapability  tlian  man  for  moral 
nvtitude ;  and  shows  on  the  contrary,  that  while  wotnen  so 
crixitly  excetxl  men  in  the  jx^pulation.  there  are  two- thirls  more 
male  criminals  than  female  ;  she  also  adroitly  reminds  the 
insiuuators,  that  the  crimes  of  women  ditler  very  materially 

•  ft 

Imiu  those  of  men.  'NVho  can  doubt  it  ?  Who  can  doubt  that 
the  bidance  of  self-restraint  and  self-s;u*ritice  is  on  the  side  of 
woman  ?  That  eyen  tluxse  fratitic  bursts,  tempests  of  over  whelm¬ 
ing  fury,  she  cites  in  connection  with  some  jHx>r,  lost,  alKuidomxl 
creatur's,  may,  perhaps,  in  many  instances.  Ix'  the  wiUl  desjxair 
over  a  helpless  condition.  Here  is  an  instance  she  cites,  in 
which  a  woman,  a  jirisoner.  seems  to  be  clearly  wromtixl.  ('an 
that  law  Ix'  equitable  which  promises  iu>  siilvation  in  such  a 
case  ? — 


T.  had  p.assod  a  loni;  iiiiprisonnient  with  irreal  crcilii ;  and  at  the 
end  of  it  manifested  y:reat  anxiety  about  her  future  life;  auil  entn^ated 
help,  in  the  most  earnest  manner.  Her  sti\>ni:ly  expresseil  determina¬ 
tion  to  avoid  erime  was  atVectiiii;.  It  was  not  mini;led  with  any  pro¬ 
fession  of  religious  feeling;  but  nieix'ly  ileelareil  her  aversion  to  the  deeds 
of  sin.  in  which  she  had  Uvn  engaged,  previous  to  her  detection ;  and 
her  intense  dislike  to  the  ass^x'iation.  and  e»u\ipunionship.  into  which 
they  hatl  introduced  her.  She  was  a  married  wtuuan;  and  tin*  crime 
lor  which  she  was  sutVering  had  been  committed  at  the  instigati»>n  of  her 
husband,  who  had  contrivcil  to  elude  the  puiMiit  of  ju>tict'.  Her  dread 
of  encountering  him  was  the  most  dL>tre<>ing  exhibition  of  lu>rror.  and 
revolted  leeling  that  could  b*  tle<cribed.  In  .several  inter\iew>,  .she 
expressed  this  so  genuinely,  tb.at  it  excited  the  lieepest  sunpathy  ;  and 
j'he  Was  promisod  aiil  in  avoiiiing  him. 

^he  had  been  a  housemaid,  in  a  gentleman's  family ;  and  had  Dome  a 
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jyood  character  previons  to  her  marriage.  Tlierc  was  some  difticnlty  in 
procuring  a  situation  for  her,  for  the  whole  of  her  tale  hail  to  he  Md, 
in  onler  to  secure  for  her  the  kiiiH  interest  of  a  Christian  einjdover. 
i  )ne  such,  however,  olVered  ;  and  arrangements  w’cre  made  to  convey  her 
to  the  house,  in  which  there  wiis  a  prospect  of  a  suitable  asylum,  so  lon^^ 
;is  she  .should  remain  unmolested  by  the  man  whose  interference  she  so 
greatly  appndionded. 

She  had  not  been  a  week  in  her  new  situation  before  he  made  his 
appearance,  enforced  his  right,  and  carried  her  away.  She  has  since 
been  found  living  in  one  of  the  w'orst  localities  in  London  ;  and  was 
visited  by  a  missionary,  who  devotes  herself  to  such  work,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  is  living  are  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  Her 
husband  is  a  dealer  in  stolen  goods  ;  and  she  is  compulsorily  employed 
assisting  him,  in  his  trade.  She  may  be  seen  from  time  to  lime,  and 
urged  to  try  and  keep  from  crime,  but  is  it  not  asking  the  impossible? 
It  is  well  to  tind  her  still  open  to  feeling  on  the  subject;  and  awake  to 
the  evil  with  which  she  is  surrounded. 

It  is  most  true,  as  our  writer  tells  us,  that  charity  is  powerful 
’m  proportion  as  it  is  direct  and  personal,  that  it  is  not  a  vague 
’istrihiition ;  still,  there  is  a  necessity  for  creating  and  giving 
u'tion  to  a  maidiinery  of  justice.  Our  antipathy  to  centraliza¬ 
tion,  w’hich,  ho\v('ver,  seems  to  he  pretty  rapidly  (Tceping  on 
and  up,  and  clasj)ing  us  all  round,  j)revents  our  dealing  right¬ 
eously  with  many  who,  for  this  very  reason,  are  almost  com- 
pidlcd  to  turn  out  wTongly.  What  an  inhuman  ludicrousness! 
w  hat  ridiculous  w  ickt^lness  there  is  in  finding  in  our  criminal 
reports,  the  conviction,  condemnation,  and  imprisonment  of 
infants  and  children  of  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  of 
age!  During  the  pa.st  year,  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
lift  v-seven  children  were  convucte^l  of  crime.  Of  these,  onlv  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  found  their  wav  into  the 
rc'lormatories.  In  the  name  of  all  the  innocents,  and  of  all 
society,  present  and  future,  what  has  become  of  the  balance ? 
And  what  will  become  of  them — poor  little  things?  Whoever 
cared  tor  them  ?  What  lessons  had  they  in  moral  behaviour 
until  the  magistrate  sentenced  them  to  the  j)rison,  and  w'c  may 
he  sure,  nearly  all  of  them  to  be  Hogged  ?  We  have  no  word 
of  commendation  to  give  Mr.  Kyre  for  his  free  distribution  of 
lashes  on  the  black  backs  of  Jamaica,  but  it  w’ould  be  w'ell  for 
Knglishmen  to  rememlx'r  upon  how  many  thousand  thousands 
of  infant  hicks,  from  year  to  year,  the  lash  falls.  A  month  ora 
few  months  in  prison,  and  then  the  little  gamin  is  pitched  back 
into  the  common  black  sewerage  to  be  carried  along  by  its  black 
waves — w’hither?  The  ragged  schools  have  invaded,  and  borne 
away  in  triumph  some  trophies  from  this  class  ;  but  pleasing  or 
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displeasing,  right  or  wrong,  we  do  not  believe  that  voluntary 
effort  can  overtake  the  evil;  it  is,  perhaps,  even  too  much  to 
expiH't  that  voluntarvism  could  be  sutlicient  to  wrestle  with  the 
consequences  of  all  the  carelessness  and  scoundrelisni  in  the  na- 
not  to  mention  that  there  are  multitudes  of  good  ('’hristian 
folks  to  whom  the  “ten  toes^’  of  Daniel,  the  drying  up  of  the 
Euphrates,  or  the  time  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Sixth  Vial,  are 
matters  of  infinite  moment  compared  with  the  plucking  a  little 
soul  from  death!  Great  unreclaimed  moral  wastes — turn  a  little 
out  of  any  of  the  high  streets  in  London,  and  what  a  web-work! 
What  a  tortuous  labyrinth  of  lanes,  courts,  garrets,  and  collars; 
in  dirtiness  and  wretchedness, there  the  inhint  criminals  multiply 
and  swarm  about  us,  as  we  go  on,  like  unpleasiint  insects !  Truly, 
says  Vrs.  Meredith,  “there  has  been  enough  said,  sung,  and 
“published  about  them  to  move  the  very  stones  of  the  streets  to 
“cry  for  help  for  them/^  These  are  our  future  convicts.  What 
can  save  them  y  What  do  they  know  of  honesty  or  purity!^ 
How  should  they  find  work  ?  And  is  it  to  be  said  that  the 
State,  as  a  State,  has  nothing  to  do  with  these,  but  to  let  them 
swarm  and  sin,  and  then  to  punish  them  ?  And  yet  these  poor 
little  outsiders,  who  have  never  perhaps  known  a  tender  mother’s 
arms,  might  liave  been  managed  as  ours  by  an  upraised  finger ; 
instead  of  this,  very  early,  perhaps,  they,  became  accustomed  to 
the  cold  iron  of  the  prison.  TTcrc  is  a  pleasant  little  incident, 
mentioned  by  our  writer: — 

Not  long  ago,  a  lady  visitor  entered  the  female  ward  of  a  county  gaol. 
Her  attention  was  attracted  by  a  little  child  who  was  crying  convulsively; 
and  whom  the  inmates  were  soothing  and  caressing,  with  every  possible' 
display  of  womaidy  kindness.  They  readily  informed  lier  that  tin*  baby 
was  a  fellow-prisoner,  that  it  was  six  years  old,  and  liael  been  committe  d 
for  theft  ! 

Tlie  young^  edfendcr  was  as  fair  anel  ])re‘tty  a  creature'  as  any  medhe'r 
might  he  ])re)iiel  te>  e)wn  ;  hut,  alas  !  it  liael  none  te)  rejoie*e  in  its  he*auty. 
No  loving  tones  liael  chiel  the  little  naughty  thing,  no  gentle  tetue*li  had 
led  it  from  its  temptatiem.  An  ii])raiseel  linger  we)uld  have'  elone'  it;  hut 
that  attractive  magnet  had  ne)t  interveneel ;  anel  so  eedd  irem  was  e'asi 
around  the  infant  form,  te)  re}>el  its  sinful  propensities.  It  was  east  inte> 
prison. 

Tlie  very  sound  of  such  a  fate  has  harharisni  in  it.  If  this  we'ie* 
mentione'd  as  a  heathen  act,  the  stremg  predest  of  ineiignant  (diristianily 
might  have  been  hearel  ahewe  tlie  assertion  of  usage,  privilege,  anel  law. 
Hut  it  was  a  common  occurrence;  anel  hael  no  iK>velty  in  it  for  any  e»ne 
''’ho  knew  of  it,  except  the  prison- visitor ;  anel  to  her  it  was  a  sael 

revelation. 

The  effect  on  the  child  was  just  what  might  he  naturally  expccteel. 
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The  l)ar>  territied  her  :  the  cold  cells,  the  strange  faces,  the  alisniceof 
friends,  tin*  unusual  food,  were,  t<»  the  poor,  weak,  little  one,  as  they 
would  he  to  an’v  child,  most  appalling.  She  frettt'd  and  sohhed  in- 
ivssantly.  I  ler  companions,  some  of  the  most  degraded,  eriniinal  wena^i, 
in  the  country,  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  mitigate  her  sntVeriugs 
and  tried  their  best  to  cheer  her  teiult*r  heart. 

'I'he  immatun*  mind  had  small  perccjdion  of  the  cause  of  wliat  hiwl 
hefallen  it  ;  and  it  strove  in  vain  to  conceive  an  answer  to  tin*  <|ne>ti(.ii: 

“  Why  can  I  not  go  home?" 

.\ft(‘r  a  period  of  si,\  weeks,  during  which  the  littli*  one  had  heoauc 
somewhat  reconcile<l  to  its  strange  abode,  and  attached  to  its  in'w  fViend>, 
it  was  men-ifully  n'lnoved  to  an  Industrial  School ;  and  tin*  child  i.N  still 
mnler  the  charge  (d’ this  Christian  Institution. 

It  is  to  he  ln*j>ed  that  under  fosteiing  can*,  the  girl  will  grow  ujt  an 
hoin*st  woman;  and  should  she  do  so,  it  will  not  Im*  owing  to  the  in¬ 
human  chastisement  that  visiteil  her  earlie.st  transgression. 

We  liavc  seen  but  veiy  few  reacli  so  liopefiil  and  happy  an 
end  to  tlteir  inijn’isoninent.  We  want  some  strong,  statesman¬ 
like  intelligence  to  deal  with  these  questions,  but  human  life  is 
cheap  with  us.  What  is  a  man  compared  witli  gold  r'  All  our 
legislation  turns  for  the  most  part  to  the  organization  of  com¬ 
panies  and  railways.  We  are  administering  for  the  wealth  of 
the  empire.  We  cannot  conceal  it  from  ourselves,  that  the 
enormous,  wealth  which  flow's  through  our  midst  is  making  us 
more  and  more  indifferent  to  mere  human  claims.  As  a  nation, 
W(' shall  rne  it  if  we  do  not  look  about  us;  the  homes  of  the 
people  have  much  to  do  with  their  proclivity  towards  demorali¬ 
zation  and  crime;  what,  will  be  the  end?  It  is  not  enough 
evt*n  that  w’e  visit  the  prison,  and  seek  to  prevent  the  relapse  of 
the  prisoner  tow’ards  evil  courses;  until  we  have  purged  our 
cities  of  many  of  their  present  unclean,  evil,  and  horrible 
nests,  we  shall  not  either  have  done  our  own  duty,  or  adopted 
the  true  remedial  means.  ^Irs.  Meredith  seems  ('vidently  to 
incline  to  the  sense  of  State  duties  in  tlie  matter.  AVe  believe 
our  eriniinal  jurisprudence  needs  revising,  but  this,  of  course,  is 
hopi'less  ;  the  little  book  before  us,  like  so  many'  others,  is  rather 
an  earnest  erv  to  do  something,  than  a  statement  of  the  best 
mean.s  ot  doing  anything.  AVe  must  confess  we  have  no  great 
faith  in  theschemeot  the  ‘MIonesty' Pledge  this  does  seem  mere 

like  a  sentimental  extravagance  than  a  grappling  with  the 
ditlieult v  ;  nor  are  w'e  converted  bv  the  reference,  pleasing  aiid 
romantic  as  it  is,  to  the  “  ring  of  Mettrav.^^  In  fact,  wi*  fear  that 
no  continental  illustrations  can  be  of  avail  lor  ns.  A\  e  blunder 
on  in  our  own  English  tree  and  ungraceful  fashion,  and  hop  * 
less  as  the  task  sometimes  seems,  there  is  nothing  for  it,  ap* 
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iwrently,  Hut  the  seeking  to  create  a  more  laitlitiil  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  individualism.  Children  whose  parents  liavobeen  con- 
viets,  and  who  do  not  exhibit  signs  of  reclamation,  or  children 
thomselves  detected  in  theft,  or  lost,  hapless  and  helpless  little 
wn'telies,  should,  we  believe,  and  might  most,  certainly,  with¬ 
out  exciting  any  great  alarm  in  the  minds  of  our  jealous  count ry- 
iiicii,  he  regarded  as  the  orphans  of  the  State,  and  be  trained 
with  true  kindness  and  strength  to  become  what  every  one 
ought  to  be,  real  wealth  to  the  State.  Is  it  a  dream  too  (iuixotic, 
that  such  an  hour  as  this  may  come?  The  only  thing  that 
could  possibly  ])revcnt  it,  we  believe,  is  the  existence  of  that 
obstacle  to  all  improvement,  the  Established  (liurcli.  Were 
Nonconformists  and  hipiscopaliaiis  on  the  same  footing,  W(^ 
should  tind  many  domestic  (picstions  settle  themselves  ;  and 
even  as  it  is,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  efforts  are  not 
made,  neither  are  prisoners  visited  in  vain,  though  lew  turn  out 
well:  some  do — some  great  and  delightful  changes  in  character 
and  life  are  recorded.  Although  ^Irs.  ^leredith  gives  the 
average,  that  one  in  twentv  means  well ;  one  in  a  hundred  mav 
Ix'  sincere  in  the  desire  to  be  saved,  yet,  often  after  the  deepest 
apparent  contrition,  they  are  reconvicted  soon  after  their  dis¬ 
charge  from  prison — it  is  not  wonderful.  Who  does  not  know 
that  if  a  place  be  ])rocured,  the  probabilities  are,  that  a  polic(‘- 
inan  gives  information  to  the  employer  as  to  the  antecedents  of 
the  servant,  and  })ainful  susj)icion,  against  which  the  servant 
cannot  stand,  or  instant  discharge  is  the  result,  and  so  almost 
without  ('xception,  every  prison-visitor  spi'aks  of  failure.  Yet 
in  the  Keport,  of  the  directors  of  (Convict  Prisons,  there  ar(‘ 
found  some  (uicouraging  exceptions  ;  and  here  is  one  remarkable 
narrative  from  the  Ehaplain’s  report : — 

t>iu*  man  of  this  lesting  House  party,  liegister  8,6i  5,  who  has,  sincr 
his  conviction,  distinguished  himself  hy  application  to  mental  studies  as 
"cll  as  to  manual  lal)our,  some  time  ago  s))okc  to  nn^  so  thankfully  of 
tlio  blessing  another  prisoner  of  the  same  l»arty  had  been  to  him,  in  nda- 
tion  to  sjiiritual  things,  that  I  recpiestod  lh*gister  5,851  to  giv(‘  me  some 
iwcount  of  the  manner  and  nature  of  what  ajtpears,  indeed,  tin'  genuine 
conversion  of  a  sinner  to  (iod.  In  reply,  In*  said,  “  In  Septend)<*r  last, 

I  was  employed  at  a  grindstone  with  my  poor  fellow-prisoner  in  grinding 
tools  for  cleaning  anchors.  A  short  opportunity  was  given,  a  f\‘w  word."- 
^cre  fervently  and  rai)idly  spoken  by  me,  an  unworthy  recipient  of  free 
soNcreign  mercy,  and  the  work  was  done.  1  was  UmI  by  the  S])iril  of 
fhrist  to  speak  of  the  exceeding  riches  of  His  grac(‘  to  j»oor  lost  sinners, 
^0’  own  personal  ex|)erience  of  the  same,  in  all  mv  troubles. 
''  bile  I  was  speaking,  it  pleased  the  Lord  so  to  touch  the  heart  ot  my 
poor  companion  in  tribulation,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears ; 
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then,  a.<  lie  oflm  now  says,  the  heavy  wci.c:ht  of  his  past  sinj. 
(ogothor  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  attracting  love  of  Christ,  which  led 
him  to  deplore,  confess,  .and  forsake  his  sins,  and  from  that  time  to  pre 
•’vidence  to  all  around  of  a  morkal  chancfc  tn  /us  ///e.” 

1’he  s]»irit  and  char.actcrof  the  subject  of  this  conversion  so  distinguished 
him  from  others,  of  whom  1  could  write  most  hopefully,  that  1  am  in- 
duced  to  give  some  further  account  ot  him  as  related  to  me  hy  another 
prisoner  of  the  same  party. 

“  When  convicted,  I.incolnshire  Tom  was  over  40  years  of  age.  He 
could  handy  spell  through  a  cluapter  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  just 
within  the  province  (d*  truth  to  say  /te  rould  trnfe^  hut  he  knew  nothiiuj 
of  arithmetic.  The  eldest,  in  the  large  family  of  a  lahourer,  he  had  no 
early  opportunities  ;  and  lengthened  courses  of  intemperance,  had  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  supplying  a  deficiency,  which  was  felt  as  often  as  a 
tlivision  of  the  contract  ]>rice,  for  work  he  had  taken  with  a  party  of 
mates,  had  to  he  made.  When,  however,  he  got  into  Wakefield  Prison 
he  resolved  to  employ  his  solitude  in  self-im])rovement.  With  what 
assistance  he  could  get,  he  attacked  the  humhler  hranches  of  learning, 
much  in  the  same  w  ay  as  he  would  remove  a  mound  of  earth,  and  bit  by 
hit  he  nmioved  the  ohstructions,  and  stored  up,  in  a  workmanlike  nian- 
lUT,  what  materials  he  nMpiircd,  or  thought  would  he  useful.  Monung, 
noon,  and  night,  all  s]).are  time  was  given  to  stinly.  Whilst  at  exerchc, 
the  oflicers  might  ohst'rve  his  lips  and  fac«‘  involunta.iily  working,  and 
think  that  he  w. as  fretting  and  muttering  to  himself.  No.  llewa> 
refreshing  and  entertaining  himself  hy  re})eating  ‘sotto  voc(*'  his  multi¬ 
plication  table,  tables  of  alicpiot  ]mrts  of  j)ounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  such  like.  Since  he  has  been  at  Portsmouth 
the  same  principles  have  guided  him,  the  same  industry  has  distinguished 
him.  In  addition  t<»  great  improvement  in  reading  and  writing,  he  ha> 
gone  through  one  manual  of  arithmetic,  with  a  useful  recollection  of 
what  he  has  learned,  and  is  now  progressing  in  another  •>f  a  higher 
class  ;  he  has  made  himself  acepiaintc'd  with  the  rudiments  of  land- 
urveying,  and  made  such  inro.ads  on  the  mechanical  studies  and  part-' 
of  music,  that  he  hopes  hy-and-hy  to  lu*  useful  to  sotne  clergyman  of  a 
Nillage,  as  tin*  leader  (»f  his  choir.  Petter  than  all,  1  heli(‘vc  that  his 
heart  is  sanctified  hy  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the  same  devotednes> 
which  distinguishes  him  in  his  daily  labour,  at  which  he  stands  the 
head  of  his  party,  will  also  mark  his  Christian  course.” 

1'he  same  report  furnishes  another  eipially  striking  although 
ditferent  incident: — 


’file  iutirmary  is  visited  tlaily  hy  both  (’haplain  and  Scrijtturo  Reader 
tor  religious  exercises.  Last  September,  Ih\gist(*r  8,908  was  a  patient 
there  for  some  time.  It  was  the  practice  of  this  man  to  do  in  the 
Infirmary  wards,  in  the  presence  of  others,  as  he  did  alone  when  in  hi^ 
cell  :  he  kneeled  at  his  bedside  morning  and  evening  in  prayer  to  hb 
CifxL  One  prisoner  in  particular.  Register  8,764,  besought  him  to 
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inve  some  reason  for  thus  provoking  sarcasm  and  inviting  ridicule.  11c 
thought  a  Christian  man  should  have  a  strong  as  well  as  a  gooil  reason 
for  a  course  of  conduct,  which  might  induce  derision  if  not  hlasphemy. 
\ftcr  some  thought  8,908  gave  his  reason  in  the  following  lines  : — 

“  Shall  the  rude  Turk  or  ruder  Arab  kneel 
In  crowded  ship,  bazaar,  or  thoroughfare, 

When  loud  the  cries  ol  shrill  Muezzin  peal 
Through  Kastern  climes,  inviting  all  to  prayer 
Who  hold  Mahomet’s  name  in  love  and  fear; 

And  1,  who  name  a  worthier,  holier  name, 

Shall  1  refuse  the  knee,  and  silence  bear, 

Or  think  to  cast  on  scolling  mates  the  blame 

Of  stilled  prayer,  the  Spirit  grieved,  and  secret  shame]? 

“No!  though  1  in  the  inner  chamber  lind 
A  litter,  calmer  scene  for  exercise 
In  prayer,  1,  in  the  chamber  of  the  mind, 

May  always  hold  converse  with  the  all-w  ise, 

All-seeing  God!  And  they  who  truly  prize^ 
fhe  privilege,  will  with  Him  oft  commune,  ' 

'I'hough  scolfers  gaze,  and  Satan  liercely  tries 
To  tempt,  to  dare,  to  drive,  and  importune 
To  madly  think,  both  place  and  time,  inopportune. 

“Nor  let  me  e’er  refuse  the  bended  knee 
At  morn  or  eve.  To  me,  give  Daniel’s  frame 
Of  mind,  ()  Lord!  A  spirit  bold,  and  free 
From  tear  of  lavijurites,  or  of  Monarch’s  blame  ! 

Alike  indillerent  to  disgrace  or  lame 
Derived  from  worldly  ineo.  And  fearing  more 
T  he  NOT  confessing  Christ’s  most  holy  name 
Than  all  it  can  inllict,  remove,  present,  restore! 

“  Whether  it  be  in  ward  of  hospital  • 

Or  hold  of  convict-ship  ;  many  or  few 
The  eyes  that  gaze  in  wonder ;  some  or  all 
In  scorn  and  unbelief;  though  they  dare  strew 
fhe  air  with  oaths,  and  taint  the  winds,  that  blow 
Them  from  the  shore,  with  vice  :  still  1  w  ill  kneel, 

As  1  was  wont  before,  though  midst  this  crew  ! 

And  thank  my  God  with  undiminished  zeal, 

For  all  the  debt  I  owe,  and  all  the  love  I  feel.” 

The  annals  of  English  poetry  furnish  nothing  more  pertinent 
or  elevating  than  these  rude,  yet  truly  heautil'ul,  verses,  ^^"e 
feel  that  we  have  scarcely  chipped  the  shell  of  this  inhnitely 
laonientous  subject,  and  have  been  guided  by  a  desire  to  succeed 
Airs.  Meredith’s  benevolent  etibrts  in  the  publication  ot  her 
Volume.  Little  is  indicated  in  the  way  of  remedy,  but  cvery- 
thing  that  calls  attention  to  the  subject,  does  good. 
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rrilTS  is  a  real  book ;  it  is  healthful  in  itself,  and  cannot  fail  of 
I  being  helpful  and  useful  to  many  readers,  but  then  it  needs 
a  free-minded  and  true-hearted  reader.  Those  who  come  to  the 
])erusal  of*  it,  and  demand  a  certain  routine  nomenclature,  and 
feelings  and  creed,  made  to  order,  wiir])erhaps  not  find  what  they 
want  ;  it  is  a  survey  of  the  life  of  Christ  with  a  purpose  ver^- 
much  the  same,  as  has,  we  believe,  been  so  awakening  to  certain 
orders  of  mind,  in  Dr.  Young’s  67/ mY  of  niKtonj.  It  is  a  working 
uj)  from  the  lower  arguments  for  Christ’s  character.  The  reader 
finds  no  means  of  evading  the  impression  of  the  Divine,  the 
irrt'sistible  Infinite,  in  that  manifestation  ;  the  author  really  de 
scribes  his  intention  in  his  preface: — 


'riiose  \vho  feel  disatisiied  with  tlu^  current  conceptions  of  Chrht, 
if  they  cannot  rest  content  without  a  definite  ojuninn,  may  find  it 
necessary  to  do  what  to  ]>ersons  not  so  dissatisfied  it  seems  audacious 
and  perilous  to  tlo.  They  may  he  obliged  to  reconsitler  the  whole 
subject  from  tin*  beginning,  and  jdacing  themselves  in  imagination  at 
the  tinn‘  when  he  whom  wo  call  Christ  bore  no  such  name,  but 
simphf,  (IS  St.  J,uhe  (h'Si'rihes  ftim,  a  f/ouN«/  iiKin  pojtular  with 

tin  »s(*  who  knew  him  and  appt'aring  to  enjoy  the  Divine  favour,  to  tra^v 
his  biography  from  point  to  p(»int,  and  accept  those*  conclusions  abuit 
him,  not  which  church  doctors  or  even  aj)Ostles  have  sealed  with  their 
antlnn-ity,  but  which  the  facts  themselves,  critically  w«‘igln‘d,  ap|»ear  t" 
warrant. 


'fliis  is  what  tin*  j)rcsent  writer  undertook  to  do  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  »)wn  mind,  and  because,  after  reading  a  go(»d  many  hooks  on 
Christ,  be  felt  still  constrained  to  confess  that  tlure  fras  no  Insforicdl 
vhiinn  tt'r  u'hose  offjecfSy  mid  fecUmjs  reuiainvd  so  tnconipre- 

ht  nsihic  to  him.  The  impiiry  which  proved  serviceable  to  himsoll  may 
chance  to  be  useful  to  others. 


Strauss  oven,  in  his  new  Life  of  Jesus,  has  said,  “Whoever  has 
“  examined  the  subject,  and  chooses  to  be  candid,  knows,  us  well 
“  as  we  do,  that  few  great  men  have  existed  of  whose  history 
“  we  have  so  unsatisfactory  a  knowdedgo  as  wc  have  of  *lcsus, 
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He  proceeds  to  say :  “  We  know  Socrates  better,  although 
“  he  is  four  hundred  years  older/^  But  if  we  treated  Plato,  and 
esj)ecially  Xenophon,  as  Strauss  treats  the  Four  Gospels,  we 
should  know  little  of  Socrates  ;  of  the  very  best  known  ot*  aneient 
lives,  hiini  the  biographies  and  we  shall  know  very  little  about 
them.  The  author  of  this  volume  does  indeed  express  in  a 
word  the  foundation  of  the  ignorance  of  Christ ;  Tie  is  the  “  in¬ 
comprehensible.’’  He  is  unaccountable,  but  it  is  yet  possible,  in  a 
sense,  to  comprehend  Him;  that  is,  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  His 
motives  and  His  work.  Socrates  has  no  life  anywhere  on  tlie 
earth  to-day,  but  Christ  survives:  in  His  work,  somehow;  tliere 
isii  great  institution  which  seeks  to  realize  Him.  All  its  mem¬ 
bers  admit  their  intirmity,  and  most  humbling  inferiority  to 
their  great  type,  but  in  millions  of  liearts  His  life  beats,  and 
over  all  His  infinite  power  and  perfection  rises,  and  the  best 
argument  to  all  the  critieal  nonsense  and  verbiage  of  Strauss 
and  his  scliool  is,  Ecce  Homo,  Had  St.  Peter’s  no  builder  Had 
the  cartoons  no  j)ainter‘f*  h’rom  books,  cannot  we  rise  to  their 
authors?  From  the  words  of  Christ,  and  the  Cliurch  of  Christ, 
to  Himself,  Behold  the  Man  !  ” 

The  author  })rosccutes  this  task  he  sets  before  himself  with 
a  depth  of  observation,  and  a  delicacy  of  touch  which  soon 
commands  the  reader’s  attention ;  that  is,  if  the  mind  of  the 
reader  be  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  author;  not  .so  mueh 
by  contact  arising  from  immediate  unitv  of  view,  as  by  a  rever¬ 
ential  sense  of  the  awful  personalitv  of  Him  whom  botli  are  con¬ 
templating.  There  is  a  ])ower  and  })re.sence  of  nnseen  things 
wliich  give  to  the  book  influence  and  strength  over  the  character 
ot  the  readers.  We  have  spoken  of  the  delicacy  of  touch  by 
which  this  dominion  over  the  author  of  the  mind  of  the  readcu*  is 
attained,  and  there  is  a  (piiet,  invisible,  but  felt  flame  of  purest 
enthusiasm  which  warms  the  reader  from  the  ])ages,  even  as 
enthusiasm  for  humanity  is  one  of  the  most  glowing  features 
iK'held  in  run  ^Ian.  He  says  : — 

further,  Christ  was  to  baptize  witli  a  holy  sj)irit  and  with  fire, 
•loliii  felt  bis  own  l)aj)tism  to  have  som(‘thing  cold  and  negative  alnnit 
f-  a  renonneing  of  definite  bad  practices,  d’he  soldicu*  bound 

fuinself  to  refrain  from  violence,  the  tax-gatherer  from  extortion.  Ihit 
more  than  this  was  w’anting.  It  w.as  necessary  that  an  enthusiasm 
**houl(l  he  kindled.  The  phrase  ‘  baptize  with  fire  ’  seems  at  first  sight 
to  contain  a  mixture  of  metaphors.  IJaptism  means  cleansing,  and  fire 
means  warmth.  How  can  w’armth  cleanse?  Fhe.  answer  is  that 
warmth  does  cleanse.  No  heart  /s  pure  that  ta  not  passionate. 

^  Virtue  safe  that  is  lujt  enthusiastic  !  And  such  an  enthusiastic 
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>irtui‘  t'liri'i  was  to  iuir^^luoo. 
a  comiuiiit  <.'11  this  text. 


'riio  >vhv  lo  of  the  pre^clit  >\  luuie 


lUnoo  ho  ta^^ks  himsoli’to  oxlubit  Christ’s  carom*  in  outliiio,  and 
ho  SiVins  to  reply  to  tho  very  roinark  ot  Strauss,  whou  ho  sir?. 
“  No  other  oartvr  over  hail  si.>  much  unity,  no  other  biography  i> 
**  s<.>  simple,  or  can  so  well  atlonl  to  ilisjHUiSi'  with  details. We 
|>i'rmit  him  to  usi'  and  create  his  impression  by  liis  own  us^'  of 
the  Cios|>el  materials,  while  we  should  assurixlly  treat  ihi'se 
letters  we  supjK'se  with  more  reverence  and  homa^' than  he: 
a<  with  relerence  to  the  story  ot‘ C  hrist’s  temptation,  ho  sens, 
“  It  rests  on  no  very  struiiT  internal  evidence,  and  t/nre  nmu' t< 
•*  tjtujijt  mtu'h  in  its  details.”  'riius,  also,  it’  we  did  not  fool  that 
the  objivt  ol’  the  author  is  literally  detliUHl  in  the  title  of  the 
Kvk,  lit  hold  tin  Man,  we  should  notice  how  the  especial  work  of 
Christ  as  the  corner-stone,  as  the  means  as  well  as  tho  minister 
ol'  rivonciliation  :  as  a  power  over  character  not  loss  thanaii 
example  to  character;  in  a  word,  as  a  sacritlce.  as  an  atononuiit 
ili»i‘s  not  appear.  We  have  seen  the  biH'k  compared  to  tho 
tivn  ot'  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  the  comparison  is  just.  Chris: 
apjH'ars  rather  as  an  object  ot*  intense  ilevotion  and  adoration, 
than  in  any  sense  whatever,  as  amon^  transgressors,  as  a  du- 
U'arer. 

We  may  perhaps  overstate  tlie  det’ect  ot'the  volume,  perhaps  we 
may  overstate  even  our  own  sense  ot'its  detieieney,  but  a^^urull^. 
even  the  calm  but  tender  spirit  of  the  book,  will  greatly  instruct 
those  who  have  been  indispo>od  to  regard  C'hrist  as  the  groatot 
supernalural  fact  I't'the  world,  and  as  the  great  powerol  lud. 
i  >11  every  page  the  reader  meets  with  words  and  sentences  which 
pre>ent  the  old  story  with  new  interests  to  him.  hong  niu>t 
have  been  the  experience,  and  deep  the  training  to  luaturay, 
which  could  have  resulted  in  a  work  so  perfect  as  this:  it  sivius 
to  have  been  wrought  like  marble,  and  beneath  the  hand  ot  the 
sculptor  ;  and  the  work  indeed  is  not  pictorial,  it  deals  in  uo 
colour  objects.  C'haracters  may  strike  the  eye,  but  they  spring 
rather  Irom  the  clear,  sharp  shaping  of  the  chisel.  C  hrhl  ij* 
lestcnl  by  the  living  jx>wer  He  left  in  tho  world,  and  the  pui'l'i'sc 
ot  the  author  seems  to  be  distinctly  given,  when  he  says  : 

C'hristianity,  then,  would  sacritico  its  divinity  if  it  ahaiuloiunl  »t> 
lui'^.^iiuiary  character  aiul  hccaiuo  a  incro  educational  iustitutieu 
Surely  this  Article  of  C'ouversion  is  the  true  art{culu.< 

(tV'/ts/cr.  11 the  pvirer  of  reclaijuimj  the  lost  ditSiU'd 
the  i'huirh,  it  eeases  to  he  the  Church.  It  may  remain  a  umIu 
insliluliou,  though  it  is  most  likely  to  become  an  immoral  aial  luhi  ui 


Fftthusuisffi  fl>r  liHfnAHiiy.  ‘JoT 

VvHis  one.  NVbon'  tho  ^vwor  romHuis.  thorw  ''hatovor  is  »Hiainir.  it 
uuv  still  K*  SAid  thrtl  “  ilu'  liilvruaolo  v't*  in\i  i<  >vith  mon.*’ 

Christ  is  ooiisivnittHl  to  us  by  His  outhusiasui  tor  luimauity  — 
Ho  iiispiri's  lovo.  “  It  is  not  absolutoly  uivossiuy  tv'  luuuaiiitN 
“that  a  man  shall  havo  svvu  nhiny  lUv'U  whom  lu'  v'au  ivspvvt 
“The  lUvvst  Uvst  oyiiiv*  will  i^'t  a  lU'w  lu'ari  by  loaruiuj;  thv' 

••  rv'Uirhlv  to  Ik'liovo  in  tho  virtuo  ot' ouo  man.  thir  ostimato  v't' 
“huiiiau  iiatuiv  is  iu  pix'portiou  to  tho  host  s^Hvituou  v't*  it  nnv' 
“huvo  wituo^^v'vl.”  ••  riio  tivliiij;  ot*  humanity  is  kinvlKnl  tv* 
••  outhuiasm  whou  tho  ivloal  or  lyiv  is  uoblo  ami  amiabU'  ouv'Ui::h 
••  tv' raiso  tho  whv'lo  ravv,  auvl  uiako  tho  iiu'aiu'sl  momlvr  v*t‘  it 
“siioriHl  wkh  rotlvvtvkl  i^lory.” 

l>ivi  uv't  Christ  vlv'  thi<  Hivi  tlu'  v'v'imuauvl  tv'  K'Nv'  i^v'  K'lih  tv*  tlu'^v' 
whv*  luivi  iu‘'v‘r  svvu  a  liiuuau  hv'iiu:  tlivw  v'v'uKl  iv'nv'Vv'.’  i\‘ulvi  lu^ 
lv*llv"vors  turn  m'v'u  liini  aiul  sa\.  Uv'w  v*an  "v'  lv'\v' a  vrv'aturv'  >v»  viv' 
cravlv'xl.  full  v'f  vilv'  N'ant"  aiul  v*v'utv'iuj*iil*li'  pa''>iv*us.  "lu"'!'  huK'  htb  »- 
uiv'Nt  harmlv'sslv  spv'iit  whiui  it  i<  an  vaupty  rv'uuvl  v'f  v'atin*;  aiul  vK'oj 
ing :  a  oivatiuv  vlv'>tinv'vi  tbr  thv'  ma\v‘  aiul  fv*r  v'Moiv'u  wlu'u  In'-  alK'i 
U\i  tonu  v'f  frv'tfuliu's>  aiul  tolly  lui"  t'\|*iri‘vl  i  M'  tlu'^  ruv'v'  ('hii"! 
hiui'v'lf  a  nu'uil'v'r,  aiul,  tv*  this  vlay  i>  it  lu't  tlu'  hv^'t  aii>"v'r  tv'  all 
bla>plu‘iiu'r>  v'f  tlu*  >pvviv'<.  tlu'  hv'st  v‘v*ii>v*lativ*ii  ulu'ii  v'lir  >v'iisv'  v*f  ii^ 
vivxravlativ'ii  i>  kv'v'iu'st,  that  a  hiiiiiau  hraiii  ua'^  hv'hiiul  hi>  fv'iv'hv'avl  auvl 
4  luiiiiaii  lu'ail  hv'atiiuj^  in  his  hii'aNt,  aiul  that  uilhin  tlu*  ulu'h'  vUi'aHvu 
v't  CvhI  lu'thin^  nu'iv’  v'h'vatv'vl  v'r  nu*rv*  atliav*ii\ i’  ha^  u't  I'v'vn  Iv'inul 
tiiau  lu' ’  Aiivi  it  it  hv*  ansuv'iv'vi  that  tlu'ii'  uu"  iu  his  natuiv' >v'uu' 
tliiuj;  v'XvVptiv'iial  aiul  j'v'v'iiliar,  that  hiiiiianity  iuu''t  n*'t  hv'  uu'aMiiv  vl  h\ 
tlu*  statiirv' v't  C'hiist,  h't  us  rv'UU'Uil'v'r  that  it  ua^  j'rv'v’i‘'v'ly  thus  tluu 
lu' ui.slu'vl  it  tv'  hv'  uu'asiii'v'vl,  vh'lii^htiui;  tv*  v'all  hiiusi'lf  thv*  Sv*u  v'f  M.'ui. 
vlolivilitiiiL;  tv*  v'all  tlu*  uu’aiu'st  v'f  luaukiiul  his  hiv'tlu’rs.  If  sv'uu* 
liuiuan  Iviuijs  aiv*  ahjv'ot  aiul  v'v'utv'iuj'tihh*.  if  it  hv’  iuv’iv'vlihlv'  tv*  us  tluii 
thv’v  v'an  havv'  any  hii^h  vlii^uitv  v'r  vh'stiuN,  vK*  uv*  rv'i^arvl  ilu'ui  tVv'iu  "^>* 
i^roat  a  lu’ivjht  as  Christ  .*  Arv*  uv*  llkv’ly  tv*  hv'  uu*rv*  |*aiuv'vl  l*y  tlu  n 
taults  aiiil  vlv'tiv'iv'iu’iv's  than  lu*  was  *  Is  v'ur  staiularvl  hiylu'r  than  his 
Aiul  vv't  hv’  assv'v’iatv’vl  hy  ['rv’fv’iv’uvv’  uith  tlu’sv’  uu'aiu'si  v't  tlu*  ravv  , 
lu*  v'v*iitv’ui[*t  tv*r  tlu’iu  vlivl  hv’  v'Nv’r  v’Xprv’ss,  lu*  susj*lv  u*u  that  thv'\  uu*;hi 
U'  loss  vlv'ar  than  tlu*  hv’st  aiul  wisv'st  tv*  tlu*  v’v*uuuv*u  l''athv’r,  uv»vlv*ul*l  that 
tlioy  uoiv  naturally  oapahh*  v*f  risiiu^  tv*  a  iuv*ral  oU’n  at iv*u  likv*  his  v*v\u 

Ihis  is  ^ouoral  ;  t’rom  tho  lit’t*  ot*  Christ  tho  uuthor  soloots 
luul  usos  with  ^roat  (’v>ri‘o  ami  boautv  sv»mo  of  tlu»so  iiistaiioos 
"hioh  phu’o  this  lovo  of  liumauity  iu  a  oloar  lif;;lil.  will 

^‘Uvt  also  oiu' of  tlu'so  iiistanov's  as  illustrating  with  what  Irosli- 
Uosii  ol  criticism  uur  autlun*  tri'ats  Nvwv  'rv'stamout  subji'cls: 

^'Uiv*  v)t  tlu'  Iv’avliuic  religious  uioii  of  Jorusalcui  hail  iloti’iioil  a 
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wouiau  in  ailultery.  it  occurred  to  them  that  the  case  atVorikd  a  Kuyd 
ojtportunity  of  making  an  experiment  upon  Christ.  They  ini^dit  us.-  h 
to  discover  how  he  regarded  the  Mosaic  law.  That  he  wa^  lieterodux 
on  the  buhject  of  tliat  law  they  had  rea.<ou  to  believe,  for  he  laid 
.pioted  some  Mosaic  maxims  and  declared  them  at  least  ineoinjiku* 
substituting  for  them  new  rules  of  his  own,  which  at  least  In  suim* 
cases  a]>peared  to  abrogate  the  old.  It  might  be  possible,  thev  thoindii 
by  means  of  this  woman  to  satisfy  at  once  themselves  and  the  peojilej 
his  hetenwloxy.  I  hey  brought  the  woman  before  him,  .pioted  the  law 
of  Moses  on  the  subject  of  adultery,  and  asked  Christ  direct Iv  xvlietlier 
he  agrce.l  with  the  lawgiver.  'I  hey  asked  for  his  judgment. 

A  judgment  he  gave  them,  but  (piite  ditlerent  both  in  matter  and 
manner,  from  what  they  had  expected.  hi  thinking  of  the  “ease”  tli.v 
had  forgotten  even  the  deed.  What  became  of  the  criminal  appeanii 
to  them  wholly  unimjiortant;  towards  her  crime  or  her  character  tliov 
Inwi  no  feeling  whati'ver,  not  even  hatred,  still  less  pity  or  Miiipathdic 
shame.  If  they  had  been  asked  about  her,  th(*y  might  probahlv  have 
answered,  with  Mephistopheles,  “  She  is  not  the  first;  ”  nor  Mould  tliov 
have  thought  th.dr  answer  lienilish,  only  jiraetical  and  husiiicss-like. 
iVrhaps  they  might  on  rellection  have  admitted  that  ih.'ir  iVaiii.*  ./f 
mind  was  not  strietly  moral,  not  (piite  what  it  .should  be,  that  it  Mould 
have  been  bi‘tter  if,  besides  considering  the  h‘gal  and  religi.ms  (pu‘stioii> 
inv.>lved,  they  could  have  found  leisure  for  some  shame  at  the  scamial 
and  snme  haired  for  the  sinner.  lUit  they  would  have  aigued  that  sudi 
strict  propriety  is  not  possible  in  this  world,  that  we  have  too  iiiueli  uii 
our  hands  to  think  of  these  niceties,  that  the  man  xvho  makes  l.'iMire  lor 
sueh  retinements  will  liinl  his  work  in  arrears  at  tin*  .‘iid  of  the  day 
and  j.robably  also  that  he  is  doing  injustice  to  his  family  and  those  de- 
pend.'Ut  on  him. 

'I’liis  tlu‘y  might  lluently  and  plausibly  have  urg(*d.  1  hit  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Christ  was  upon  them,  making  all  things  se.'m  iievv,  and 
shining  like  the  lightning  from  the  one  einl  .jf  ln*aven  to  tin*  c-tlier. 
lie  was  standing,  it  would  seem,  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  when  tin- 
erime  was  narrated,  how  the  adultery  had  been  detect.*.!  in  the  rtr//  ./<’/■ 
riie  shame  of  the  deed  itself,  and  the  braz.'U  luir.lness  of  tin*  jirostvii- 
i.>rs,  the  legality  that  had  n.i  justic*  and  did  not  even  pretend  to  have 
nn‘rcv,  tin*  rcligi.ms  imdice  thiit  could  mak.*  its  a.lvaiitjig.*  .nit  ol  iW 
fall  an. I  ruin  and  iginmiinious  death  of  a  fellow-creatur.* — all  diis 
eag.'i'ly  au.l  riulel)  thrust  before  his  mind  at  onee.  Tin*  cllect  uj'oii 
him  was  sueh  as  might  have  been  produced  upon  many  since,  but 
porhaps  upon  scarcely  any  man  that  ever  lived  before.  1  b*  was  sciz*d 
will]  un  inl.derable  si'iisc  of  shame.  He  could  iK»t  meet  the  cve  ol  th'’ 
crowd,  or  ot  the  a.*cusers,  and  j.crhajts  at  that  moment  least  ol  alUl 
ihe  Woman.  Standing  as  he  did  in  the  mi. 1st  of  an  eager  iniiliiiu'i'* 
(hat  di.l  n<»t  in  tin*  least  appreciate  his  leelings,  In;  couhl  not  csca}v 
In  his  burning  embarrassment  and  onfusi.m  he  slo.»ped  ilown  so  a>  to 
hi.Ie  his  la.'e,  and  began  writing  with  his  ling.*r  on  the  ground.  H*' 
t«»ruieaitors  continued  their  clamour,  until  he  raised  his  head  lor  * 
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uiomtJiit  aiul  sal’ll,  “  He  that  is  witluuit  sin  ainuiig  yon  let  him  first  ea-t 
*a  stone  at  her,’’  ami  then  instantly  retnrm‘<l  to  his  t’onner  attitude. 
llk'V  hail  a  glimpse  j>erhaj»s  o\'  the  glowing  Mush  upon  his  face,  and 
awuke  suilileuly  \\itli  aslonisliment  to  a  new  sense  of  their  eondition  and 
their  coiuluet.  'I'he  older  men  naturally  felt  it  lirst  and  slunk  away; 
the  younger  followed  their  example,  d’lie  crowd  dissolved  and  left 
('hrist  alone  with  the  woman.  Not  till  then  could  he  hear  to  stand  up¬ 
right;  and  when  he  had  lifted  himself  u]>,  consistently  with  his  prinei- 
jtie,  he  dismissed  the  woman,  as  having  no  eomniission  to  interfere  with 
the  otliee  of  the  civil  judge. 

hut  the  mighty  power  of  living  purity  had  done  its  work.  He  hud 
rtfuM'd  to  jndtje  a  inouoo,  hut  ho  hdd  ji(d<it‘d  a  irho/o  erod'd.  Ih*  had 
awakened  the  slumhering  eonseienee  in  many  hardened  hearts,  given 
them  a  new  delicacy,  a  new  ideal,  a  new  view  and  reading  of  the  Mosaic 
law. 

And  yet  this  crowd  was  idtln'r  inditVerent  or  bitterly  hostile  to  him. 
het  us  imagine  the  correcting,  ehwating  inlluenee  of  his  presence  upon 
thixe  who,  so  fai*  from  being  indilVereiit,  we?‘(‘  bound  to  him  by  the  lies 
whieh  hiiul  a  soldier  to  his  sujx'i  ior  onieer,  a  clansman  to  his  ehiel,  a 
Mjhjeet  to  a  king  ruling  by  hivine  right,  aye,  and  by  lies  far  closer. 
The  aiiei(Mit  philosojdiers  wei’i*  aeeustonied  to  in(|nire  about  virtue, 
whether  it  can  be  taught.  A’es  !  it  can  be  taught,  and  in  this  way. 
but  if  this  way  be  abandoned,  and  moral  philosophy  be  set  up  to  do 
tliat  whieh  in  the  nature  ol’  things  jdiilosophy  can  never  do,  the  elVeet 
will  ajipear  in  a  certain  slow'  deterioration  of  manners  whieh  it  would 
b'  liard  to  deseribe  bad  it  not  been  deseribed  already  in  well-known 
wenb:  “  Sophistry  and  ealeulalion  ”  will  take  tin;  place  cd’  “  chivalry.” 
Hieivwill  he  no  more  “  geuei'ous  loyalty,’’  no  more  “  proud  submission,” 
n<»  more  “  dignilied  obedience.”  A  slain  will  no  more  be  felt  like  a 
womul,  and  our  hardened  and  coarsened  manners  will  lose  the  “  sensi- 
hilily  (»1  prinei[)lij  and  tin;  chastity  of  honour.” 


Hr.  liushiioll  lias  remarked,  that  “  no  life  becomes  a  ])()wer 
“till  we  somehow  gel  tlio  clue  to  il.’^  The  authoi*  of  lure 
Jlot/io  atti'iiijits  to  tind  this  clue,  whicli  so  many^  liavi;  missi*d, 
111  the  life  of  Christ.  It  is  certain  that  many  a  life  which  seems 
vain,  ])urj)()s(*less,  even  mean,  shines  out  with  (‘xtraordinary 
hjV(‘lini‘ss  and  li  -ht  wluMi  some  hidden  oi*  ohscurc;  motive  is 
Seen  goviuning  it,  giving  intimtion,  Jind  consistency,  and  clia- 
ract(‘r  to  it — k'ading  to  acts  of  sidf-dmiijil,  to  shM'pless  vigilanei', 
b)  ubhpiitous  energy,  then  the  riddle  is  resolved,  and  the  power 
<^'1  the  character  is  felt,  and  tin*  ('mini'iice  is  attained,  t  M‘  that 
class  oi  persons  in  anv  (h'jiartment  who  attain  what  is  calhxl 
^success,  th(‘  eininenci'  is  coniaxh'd  usuallv  because  it  is  lelt  that 
all  along  the  succ(‘ssful  man  has  Indd  in  his  hand  the  chu^  ol 
ow'n  intiMition  and  jiurpose.  He  followeil  it  out,  and  up, 
at  last  he  attained.  In  the  deiri’ce  to  the  height  oi  the 
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object  ol‘  ii  lile,  is  the  ditticulty  in  ordinary  iniiKis  to  iliscu\>r 
the  clue  to  it.  The  small  labourer  who  desires  to  attain  tutli 
elevation  of  a  small  tanner,  and  is  working,  saving  to  that  vud 
it  is  (juite  easy  to  discover  the  clue  to  tliat  life  :  tlu‘  j)ur|x,v. 
the  resistance  to  temptation,  tlie  unvaiKiuishable  eneigv  with 
winch  such  a  character  often  put  back,  and  apjuirentlv  dekuted 
will  rise  and  go  forward  again,  is  very  instnu’tivc ;  still 
the  object  is  easily  seen,  and  the  character  is  pruportioiiuldv 
narrow  in  its  scope  of  ])ower.  It  is  dilferent  with  a  staUs- 
man  who  holds  in  his  possession  many  i)ieces  of  kno^vk‘(l'^^ 
but  waits  to  give  them  intlueiico  and  ai)plication  when  tW 
moment  comes,  and  lie  is  able  to  lurnish  others  with  that  clue 
to  his  designs  he  has  held  so  long.  Then,  how  often  has  admira¬ 
tion  taken  the  place  of  (‘ensure  and  uniiopularity.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  commanding  tlie  annus 
in  the  Peninsula,  rises  to  the  memory  oi‘  the  maji'sty  with  whiclj 
a  depreciated  man  and  purpose  emerge  to  the  vyv  whim  the  clue 
is  caught.  It  is  so  with  the  life  of  Christ.  Cntil  it  is  seen  tub 
related  to  the  great  })urpose  ol*  the  Divine  .Mi'ssiah,  its  might 
and  majesty  are  not  seen  ;  not  by  all  the  vain  sha(l()W-})aiiitiu2 
and  relining  criticism  of  Strauss,  or  the  hearth'ss,  I'alse,  romuncc- 
colour  of  Itenan — neitlu'r  of  thi'se  writers  had  any  conce|)tioii 
or  clue  of  the  work  of  C  hrist  ; — lie  was  not,  therefons  to  either 
one  or  the  other,  in  any  high  sens(‘,  a  jiower.  Tiny  neitlmrof 
tlunn  have  anv  sense  of  the  value  of  a  work  liki*  that  ('hri>t 

ft/ 

aeconudished.  I  low,  then,  should  Jlis  character  inihienec  lliciiL' 
\\\;  daresav,  on  the  contrarv,  the  author  of  this  Ix'autiful  and 
most  noble  stiidv  of  the  character  of  Christ,  serious  with  the 
seriousness  only  a  painful  sense  of  life  and  its  iiciuls  can  give, 
would  say,  with  Drowning, — 

1  say  tlic  ackiiowlcdgniciit  ot  Ciod  in  ('lirisl, 

Acrcptcil  l)y  thy  reason,  solvi's  lor  thee 
All  <|Ui*stions  in  tlie  larth  and  init  ot‘ it  ; 

.\nd  has  si>  tar  advanciil  thee  to  he  wisi*. 

\N  onldst  thou  unproxe  this  to  re})rove  the  proved 
In  lite’s  mere  minute,  witli  power  to  use  tliat  proof, 

Lea\t‘  knowledge  and  ri  veri  t(»  how  it  sprung;' 

'thou  hast  it ;  usi‘  it,  and  forthwith,  or  ilii* ! 

We  have  implied  that  there  is  a  reticence  about  tlu'  voluiiio— 
thei(‘  is  a  resia  vt*  ol  design  ;  but  no  doubt  can  b(‘  that  the 
author  does  hold  to  Christ  as  the  wisdom  (d‘  Cod  in  a  iiivstcrv. 
\  et  the  mystery  is  less  insisted  on  than  the  manifestation  d 
tht‘  wisth'in.  4her(‘  is  a  devout  up-looking  of  the  ey(\  .'v* 
n  vcreiit  benditig  ol  the  s})irit ;  and,  among  the  many  lives  d 

Christ  which  have  been  given  to  us  lately,  >ve  know  nutofuuj 
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more  profoundly  assiiriiiij:  the  niiiul  of  tlu'  reader  of  tlie  devotion, 
of  the  author  to  tlie  Divine  Form,  he  seeks  a^^ain  to  unveil  to 
the  eve. 

)Ve  niav  presume  tliat  wo  liave  (jnoti'd  snflieiently  from  the 
hook,  and  said  enough  to  show  to  our  readers  tlie  rare  and  hi'auti- 
fiileharaeter  of  the  volume  hefori'  us  ;  and  if  any  luvsitatin*^  mind 
(‘an  read  it,  and  read  it  not  nu'ndy  with  thou^lit,  hut  with  thescui- 
sibilitv  of  moral  appndiension,  it  will  lift  siudi  a  reader  into  a  re- 
tjion  of  ])ure  and  spiritual  feeling,  not  likely  to  subside  until  the 
man  is  helield  astheFhrist,  tlu'  manifestation  of  the  livinji;  (lod. 
Wv  have  been  told  in  tin'  prrsijf((ffr  ol‘the  modern  eritieal  sehool, 
lanv  iieeessarv  it  is  to  distinguish  between  the  historical  ])('rson 
of riesus  Christ  and  the  ideal  of  humanity  jih'asin^  to  (iod,  in¬ 
volved  in  human  reason,  oi*  the  moral  sense  in  its  purity  :  and 
how  have  thes(‘  transcendental  dreamersattained  to  their  “  ideal?” 
Wliere  and  how  has  the  “  Ideal  manifestcMl  itstdf  Ixdbn'  Jesus  of 
Xazaretli  ?  ”  and  where,  and  how,  sinc('  rcjidin^  the  (Jospel  of 
.lohii  with  very  ditleront  eyes,  we  may  presume  from  those  of  the 
aiitlior  of  till'  AV'cc  Strauss  says,  “tluTi'  lives  a  (’hrist 

“from  whom  little  is  to  he  t>-ain(Ml  Inr  the  id(‘al  of  humanity”? 
Strauss  drivids  on,  say  in  ix,  he  ludieves  he  is  “doin<x  a  <x<»»d  and 
•‘necessary  work  when  he  sweeps  away  all  that  mid\cs  Jesus  a 
“supernatural  hein^,  as  well-meant,  and  perha]>s  even,  at  first 
“ si«>[ht,  heiu'iicial,  hut  in  th('  lon^  run  mischic'vous,  and  now 
“ahsolulely  d(‘structive.”  W('  hojx'  there  is  very  little  proha- 
hility  that  the  world  will  sink  to  such  a  de])th  of  d(\spair,  as 
would  he  th(‘  lot  of  our  race,  were  tlu'se  heneticent  (h'sions  fultilled 
mall  their  wide  comprcdiensiveness  ;  hut  inasmmdi  as  siudi  hoj)es 
are  (‘UtertaiiK'd  and  such  elforts  made,  too  thankful  W('  cannot 
i)c  for  such  hooks  as  aid  to  restore  and  sustain  tlu'  nnitv  of  faith 
m  th(‘  lo‘dc(‘iner.  (  ertaiidy,  while*  the*  pi’oc(*ss  of  criticism  ^oe's 
en,  and  Christ  is  dissolvi'd  into  an  id(‘a,  it  is  w('ll  to  ask  for  the* 
reason  ol  tin*  hap])ini'ss  which  is  cemfern'd  on  the*  world  in  tlu* 
jHtssi'S'sioji  ()1‘  ail  (d)ject  ol*  adoration  so  illustrious,  and  an  in- 
Hiienee  so  ahidinp^ ;  and  while  drivelling  ci’itics  say  llchold  the 
Myth,  we  can  at  any  rate  say  lU  hohl  the  Matt  ! 
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\\ri^  hi'licve  tliis  is  the  most  valu;ii)Io  little*  inde.x  tothelite 
ol'  tin*  rlncf  lu'ro  of  llu*  (Jluistiaii  Olmrcli,  we*  as  vh 
[xtsse'ss.  It  (liff(‘rs  from  the  jj^ivat  woik  of  ( 'oiivlicare  an<l 

Ilowsoii,  ill  that  it  is  just  as  simply  coiicisi*  as  the*  laiire'r  work 

is,  \V(‘  think,  somi*tim('s  noe'dlessly  diffuse*.  .Mr.  Himicv’s  work, 
is  in  fae*t,  an  niiprrte'iitiems  hanel-l)e>e»k  ;  and  a  nienv  valiiahlt* 
v>;nieh*  for  a  Simelay  Scheie)!  or*  llihle-class  le'ache'r,  eh'sirems  of 
^athe*riii^  round  him  a  class  of  matnrer  int(*lli;^e  iice*,  and 
te)  it  a  e*e)lu*re‘nt  view  e)f  this  ^I’oat  aiiel  iiu*.\|)re*ssive*  clia- 
racti'r,  we*  cannot  voi*y  well  eoneeive.  d'his  is  e-e*itaiiily  hiirh 
praise*  te>  give  tei  the  l)e)e)k,  still,  we  e*emlel  have*  he'cn  lu'tter 
|)h*ase'el  te>  tinel  Mr.  llinney  attempting  sernu'thing  inenv,  and 
liighe*r,  anel  te)  which  the  ohj('e*t  of  the  ])resent  ve)hinie'  lui^lil 
have*  hccii  e*epially  well  lu*lel  in  snbserviene*e  anel  intention. 
Paul  is  a  charaete'r,  npein  the  stnely  of  whe).se  life  Mr.  r>iiineY 
eanilel  ne)t  e)nly  have  expeneleel,  semic  eif  the  he'st  edlorts 
e>i*  his  e)wn  mine],  hut,  in  many  particulars,  such  etforts 

we)ulel  have  fonnel  that  answering  respemse  e)f  mental  edia- 

rae'te'r  which  must  always  he  a  gre'at  element  in  any  sue- 
e*e*ssful  artist  e>r  hie)gra])hie  eleliiu*ate)r.  Kven  in  the*  little  IxMtk 
before*  us,  the*i’e  is  ivally  a  great  eleal  of  even  subtle  ])e'ive})tion 
e)f  the*  fini'r  shaeles  of  c*haract(*r  anel  meive'me'iit.  The*  author 
ne*v(*r  pe*rmits  himself,  as  the  excellent  and  instinctive  write^rs 
te)  whe)ni  we  have  referred  his  forerunners, — te)  be*  carrie'el  away 
by  long  ge'e)graphic,  tope)gra])hic,  antiepiariaii  and  historic 
eliss(*rtat ie)n.  Preibablv,  most  r(*adei’s  e)f  that'  gre'at  anel  iiiairni- 
ficent  bieigraphy,  have  felt  sometim(*s,  as  if  the*  lanelse*a|)e"  or 
the*  bnilelings  elwarf  the  man  ;  as  if  the  bieegraphie*  eaiTiiin- 
staiie-e*  shrunk  before  the  liiste)ric.  AVe  calleel  the  atte  ntion  e*t 
e)iir  re*aele*rs  seime  meinths  sitie'e  to  the  admirahle*,  llnlse'an 
be'e't lire's  on  St.  Ikml,  by  Ilowson.  We  are  se)rry  that  in  hh 
cemiine'ndatieens,  Mr.  Ibnne'v  has  not  maele  anv  re'fere'iier  to  tin* 
fine*  picc('  of  glowing  anel  analytic  bieigraphic  e‘ritie‘isni.  IVr- 
haps  we  .sliall  re*e*eive  lie)  thanks  for  saying  that  this  little  bx'k. 
in  .''pit<‘  ol  the*  warm  anel  v(*i‘v  he*artv  eule)gistie‘  e'ennmenielntion 
e‘t  it  we  have*  given,  for  the  purpose  it  eh'signs  anel  luliils,  lo;ne‘> 
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on  our  mind  principally  a  leolin<i^  of  regret,  Iroin  the  know- 
hxltn'  that  the  author  could  have  accomplished  much  more.  St. 
I’aul  is,  no  doubt,  the  epic  hero  of  the  Christian  Church — of 
course,  we  wholly  leave  out  of  all  such  thoughts  and  analogies, 
the  nivine  Head  of  the  Church — then  Paul  is  the  greatest  human 
cnibotliment  of  its  life,  activity  and  truth,  lie,  as  a. 
si‘oms  at  once  Augustine  and  St.  Ilernard,  Luther  and  Vincent 
(le  Paul,  of  the  best  and  purest  minds  of  the  Mediteval  (’hurch, 
the  heroism  of  the  Iteformatioii  and  of  Puritanism.  John 
Knox,  Samuel  Putherford  and  Pichard  Paxter  seem  to  be  taint 
roprcMluctions  of  him.  At  times,  he  looks  like  IFooker,  or  lik(> 
Herbert.  IFe  changes  again  into  a  quaint,  all-knowing 
jtreacher,  like  Tiatimer,  and  surely  has  all  the  ubicpiitousness, 
and  a  thousand-fold  more,  of  AVeslev.  AV(^  still  miss  from  our 
libraries  the  kind  of  work  which  might  intlame  and  bear  on  the 
spirit  ol  the  reader,  as  a  ])()rtrait  of  this  marvellous  man — “  least 
“of  all  the  apostles,  not  meet  to  be  calhul  an  apostle.”  As  he 
St  vied  himself ;  “one  born  out  of  due  time.”  We  had  hoped 
Mr.  Hinney’s  real  and  extraordinary  jiower  of  character-paint¬ 
ing,  and  taste,  and  ability  for  the  entrance  upon  those  meta- 
physic  points  of  character,  so  singular  in  the  study  of  this 
consecrated  life,  would  have  given  to  us  the  complement  wo 
desire,  and  supplied  the  r/c-s’/V/oY/Z/o?/ ;  for  sure  we  are,  t  hat  if  there 
boa  magnetic  power  in  great  lives — in  the  realiz.ation  of  their 
lidness,  their  freshness,  their  glorious  sidf-abandonment,  their 
heroic  streilgth,  daring,  clearness  of  vision,  and  agility  of  move¬ 
ment — then,  the  more  the  life  of  Paul  is  studied,  the*more  tlu^ 
j»roportions  of  the  greatness  of  this  princely  crusader  rise  to 
the  eye,  the  moiH'  will  his  conversicui,  his  appearance  in  the 
t  hurcli  just  then;  and  jdl  that  he  was,  and  all  that  he  did, 
>eein  to  partake  of  the  miraculous.  Jdiere  is  room  for  another 
“7/o/vr  J*(iuh}uvf  and  bearing:  a  ditlerent  intention  to  that 
vigorous  ])iece  of  shrewd  analysis  ;  while  it  is  not  ])()ssible  that 
the  acts  ol  this  Apostle  should  be  read,  and  the  words  oi*  his 
bpistles  compared  with  them,  without  the  mind  of  the  reader 
hiyoming  at  first  insensibly,  but  ])resently  sensibly’’,  imbiu'd 
'vith  the  inlliKuice  and  spirit  of  this  great  master-mind  and 
heart.  On  the  whole,  we  an'  surprised  that  our  literatim'  bi'ars 
little  of  biographic  illustration  to  the  memory  of  l\aul ;  the 
uiaterials  are  not  wanting,  and  they  illustrate  those  words 
J'hieh  hav('  bei'u  jit  once  the  sustaining  food  of  the  souls  ol 
highest  and  holiest  men.  and  the*  debatahh'  grounds  or  battlo- 
I'rn's  ot  ])ol(‘mies  and  theologie,  warriors.  \\ «'  hope,  that  tlu' 
itllo  hook  b(‘ldr(*  us  will  iea<l  llu*  w.iy  to  this  siudy.  I  he 
^iulhor intimates  that  it  is  oiilv  the  first  half;  tliat  sometime, 
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another  volume  may  be  forthcoming, — on  the  later  years  of 
tlie  life  and  the  writings  of  the  Apostle.  J^uppose,  then,  he 
were  to  keej)  this  volume  within  his  reach,  and  bracket  within 
its  pagi's  some  of  those  living  photographs  of  scene  and  cha- 
racter,  and  those  touches  of  heart-circumstance  which  must  suo. 
gest  tiiemselves  to  his  mind  as  very  often  elucidating  points 
the  story;  and  if  he  prepared  the  next  volume  in  the  same’ 
spirit,  his  present  intention  would  not  be  laid  aside;  but  toil 
would  be  superadded  that  power,  in  the  book,  which  mi|jht 
make  it  administer  to  the  select,  as  well  as  the  large  circle,  and 
aid  not  oidy  the  minds  of  the  humble,  but  bo  a  help  to  the  most 
thought turmen.  We*  have  sometimes  thought,  that  even,  not 
exc(*pting  the  life  of  (’hrist,  a  sceptical  mind  would  be  more 
lik(‘ly  to  yield,  give  way,  and  be  prostrate  before  the  life  of 
Paul,  than  before  any  other  presentation.  Christ  was  11  is  own 
evidtmee,  and  we  think  still  beyond  any  other,  ('Christ  U  His 
own  (  vidence  ;  still,  He  w’as  self-sustained.  His  mind,  what- 
t‘V(‘r  that  awful  mystery  may  mean,  or  be,  seems  so  separated 
and  apart  from  human  and  calculable  motives  and  reasons; 
nothing  external  of  argument  or  circumstance  pressed  Him 
into  a  course.  Coarse  Infidelity  and  nationalism  say,  “He 
\Nas  a  wonderous  fanatic!  a  sublime  mystic!  and  there  the 
uiatttM’  ends  ”  !  He  had  altogether  a  new,  almost  unhuman,  and 
inappreciable  way,  both  of  looking  at,  and  presenting  Divine 
things;  inappreciable,  excepting  to  those  to  whom,  by  the 
“  mind  of  the  Spirit,^’  is  given  “  the  mind  of  Christ.’’  Then,  with 
nnpudt'nt  audacity,  the  myth-tht‘orv  has  been  invented  to  ac- 
'•omit  for  what  cannot  be  disproved — the  unacountableness  of 
'  hrist,  llis  im])regnability  to  all  human  reasons;  so  that 
ovoiy  attempt  to  make  Him  out,  upon  human  principles,  turns 
h»  fooli.vlmess  ;  wliile  it  is  the  glory  of  the  believer,  it  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  sceptic,  who  comes  determined  to  admit  no  super¬ 
natural  fact  into  his  estimate  of  that  life  and  its  results.  All 
this  is  v('ry  unlike  what  meets  us  in  Paul. 

d'he  lite  of  him  we  have  here  called  the  grejitest  hero  ot  the 
(duirch,  in  all  its  expressions,  justifies  that  human  designation; 
a  higli  and  princely  type  of  man,  he  looks  in  all  the  ])rinciples, 
uu>tives,  and  relationships  of  liis  life,  ])erfectly  manly— passion 
and  reason  contemh'd  in  him  for  mastery.  We  are  certain,  not 
only  iroin  the  build,  and  arcliitecture  of  his  character  through¬ 
out  lite,  but  ti’om  what  is  implied  as  belonging  to  him  before 
(•onverNion,  that  it  must  have  been  a  most  overwhelming  evi- 
di'iu'e  which  could  have  carri(‘d  his  convictions  captive.  Rare  have 
lu'tMi  tlu'  instances,  it  any,  in  which  combined  a  character  in  such 
ecjual.  not  to  say  marvellous,  proportii '  the  processes  of  a  care^ 
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fill,  slow,  but  aocuiniilatinj’:  logical  faculty,  with  such  a  triiiin- 
pliant  winj?  ^bo  mystical  aiul  the  imaginative,  and  all  fused 
In  the  fires  of  a  dominant,  grasping,  and  far-roaebing  passion  ; 
or,  sav  rather,  ardent  spiritual  affection.  This  man  talks  like  a 
mystic,  but  he  also  talks  like  a  barrister.  The  close  of  the 
oiMith  cliapter  of  llomans,  in  'which  occur  forms  of  expression 
over  which  the  minds  of  Dionysius,  or  Kverard,  hover  with 
delight,  is  the  triumphant  termination  of  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
so  closclv  plaited,  and  flawlessly  interlinki'd,  that  it  commands 
the  apposite  admiration  of  such  abstract  thinkers  as  donathan 
Edwards.  Was  there  anything  fanatical  in  this  man  ?  Then 
every  man  is  a  fanatic  who  is  a  whole  nature,  self-devoted 
to  one  great  absorbing  passion,  or  thought,  \vhich  bi'comes 
to  him,  idea,  imagination,  affection,  and  ambition.  Paul,  human 
as  he  is,  becomes  humanly  as  unaccountable  as  his  Master,  fried 
hv  aiiv  ])rinciple,  but  that  true  one,  which  he  gives  as  the 
turning-])oint,  and  henceforth  the  great  intention  of  his  life — 
“a  light  above  the  brightness  of’  the  sun  at  mid-day”!  “a 
voice,” — “  I  am  desus,  whom  thou  pi'rsecutest,” — the  blindness 
— the  scales  falling  from  the  eyes.  “  Henceforth  for  me  to 
live  is  Christ  !  ”  We  dare  to  say  that  Rationalism  has  m'vi'r 
given,  and  can  give  no  account  of  such  a  phenomenon.  It  is 
trifling  witli  truth  to  attenud  to  refine  upon  the  story  ;  but 
thus  much  seems  distinctly  to  emerge;  the  conversion  of  Augus¬ 
tine,  such  a  man  as  he  was,  is  an  infinite  perjdexity  ;  infidelity 
finds  itself  dumb  to  any  satisfactory  reply,  even  in  tlie  story  of 
the  great  African  Risho]),  whose  leariu'd  and  amph'  and  vast 
mind  has  more  or  less  influenced  all  (’hristian  thoiighi  from  liis 
century  to  this  hour.  Hut  whence  did  this  great  maslcu' derive 
his  satisfactions  ? — his  life  ? — his  wiitings  ?  What  an^  tluw  all 
hut  commentaries  upon  portions  of  Haul  ?  And  Augustine 
himself  was  but  a  smal/  portion  of  Haul — tlu'  contemplative 
port  ion,  separated  from  that  life  of  jirotracti'd  intensity  and 
toil — passed  in  tent-making,  in  Corinth — “bound  with  this 
chain  ”  in  Rome — in  Hlijah-like  communion,  wt*  ('xpc'ct,  with  tho 
first  aspects  of  Christian  truth  in  Arabia — “waiting”  and 
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the  season  for  preaching  to  the  wits  and  sophists  of  Athens.  In 
overy  kind  of  ])eril,  as  he  recites  himself,  in  the  wilderness  and 
on  the  sea;  everywhere,  like  a  wonderful  general,  master  of 
the  circumstance,  and  of  the  hour.  Kvery where,  witli  wondiT- 
tul  agility,  seeking  not  to  be  satisfied  “with  another  man’s  line 
of  things  ;  but  to  preach  bis  truth  in  the  nations  beyond.” 
Apo.stle  of  the  Gentiles  ;  first  bearer  of  the  Gospel,  possibly, 
probably,  to  Spain  and  these  Isles.  With  attributes  of  mind 
J^teeping  him  in  that  deludous  ecstasy  of  soul  which  coutenii' 


plativo  spirits  so  well  know;  and  knowin<>,  do  not  resist,  but 
cultivate,  when  all  leeliii^^s  and  laculties  are  absorbed  and 
“  caught  uj)  into  the  third  heaven'’  of*  indescrihahle  siohts 
and  Kj)eechless  sounds;  and  yet,  w'ith  a  nature  so  plain  and 
practical,  that  as  soon  as  he  awoke  Ironi  the  trance,  he  pluiif^ol 
anion<^  the  ordinary  thin<::s  of*  every-day  life,  and  seems  l)v  his 
allusions,  to  have  beini  taniiliar  with  every  kind  of  walk  and 
work — the  transactions  of  trade,  and  the  courses  of  pleasure 
and  unilinjj^  all  in  the  singleness  of  aim.  The  story  of  his  life 
reveals,  whether  in  the  Acts  of  the  A|)ostles,  or  his  own 
(‘pistles,  ‘‘this  one  thin<^  I  do” — “All  things  are  dross,  that 
1  may  win  C’hrist  and  he  found  ot  Him.”  e  iH'peat  it,  this 
man  is  as  unaccountable  as  his  blaster.  Hits  of  him  mav  Im' 
trac<‘d,  some  h'sser  activity,  like  His.  Some  lesser  evan^ohV 
fervour,  but  like  Mis.  Some  lesser  eontemjdative  fervour,  hut 
like  His,  may  have  appearc'd,  here  and  then',  in  dilferent  (pnlis 
ami  ajjfc's  (d‘  the  (liurch;  also  martyr-liko  endurance  and 
lonji;  and  faithful  confession.  Hut  the  wlnde,  (‘ntir(‘  man,  we 
think,  we  mav  safelv  challeime  the  historv  of  the  world  and  the 
Church  to  produce  the  counterpart  of  Haul.  His  words  tingle 
through  us  still.  What  requiem  equals  tlie  close  ol‘ the  tifteenth 
chaj)t(‘r  fd’  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  y  What  rajdure, 
tin*  (‘iglith  chapter  of  Romans  r*  What  a  grand  mv/wc  of  con- 
tein])lation,  the  Hphesians  !  W  hat  felicitous,  and  subtle  strokes, 
of  liglitning-like  expression  in  the  (\dossians  !  It  avails  little 
to  us  that  criticism  cannot  prove  the  Hebrews  to  be  his.  \\e 

hffffr  it  must  be  his.  We  feel  Haul  in  everv  line.  It  is  all 
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along  his  grand  logic  on  tire  I — his  accumulating  crowd  of 
images! — until  tln'V  all  rush  together  in  their  iiery  poinj)  and 
illumination,  at  tin*  close,  in  (the  altogether  unparalleled 
splendour  (d‘ expression,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters. 
.V  miracle  of  a  man!  Not  a  tinge  of  ianaticisni  about  him— a 
simple  life  that  something  or  other  had  at  sometime  compelhd 
to  be  serajdiic  !  ( )ne  sometimes  thinks,  had  we  not  received  the 
Hosp(‘ls,  and  seen  the  Saviour,  we  should  ]H'rforce  hi*  compelled 
to  acknowh'dge  that  (tod  had  vouchsafed  a  revelation  di.stinet 
and  individual,  and  bow  before  its  manifestation  in  Haul.  Such 
an*  those  reasons  which  h'd  us  to  remark  that  in  sonu*  ])artieu- 
lars  it  would  idmost  seem  iis  if  his  thoroughly  human  side,  and 
com]>let(‘ly  human  character,  would  make  Haul  a  more  aeeessi- 
bli*  ground  ot  appc*al  to  a  sceptical  nature  for  the  Hiviiiitv  of 
the  rc'vilation  involved  in  the  C  hristian  la'ligion  ;  and  while 
porti»>ns  of  tlu'se  things  have  been  brought  out  at  tinu's,  they 
do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  been  wrought  with  that  thorough 
iulucss  which  might  make  them  a  triumphant  appeal  to  that 
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hnrticr  kind  of  intolligcnco  whicli  soonis  as  though  if  noodod  to 
have  it human,  and  lawyor-liko  laculties  toiu'lied,  and  possessed, 
Indore  it  yields  up  tlie  wliolo  nature  to  the  Divine  Master,  lu'- 
Ibrewhom  Paul,  with  all  his  splendour  ol‘ endowment  and  Ix'in^, 
(*oiitess(Hl  hiinsell*  as  tiotlHntf.  How  shall  we  account  lor  it, 
that  this  religion  has  such  an  nnaeeountable  ?!^aviour,  and  such 
all  unaeeountahlo  first  Aj)ostle  ? 

Hut  we  have  not  forgotten  Mr.  IJinney  all  this  time  ;  tluihook 
is  in  our  author’s  most  cpiiet  style;  the  style  in  the  ])ulpit  so 
attractive  and  impressive,  holds  us  on  the  written  page  hy  fni- 
quent  newiu'ss  and  suggc'stive  impressiveiu'ss.  4’hus,  of  tlu^ 
conversion  of  Paul,  the  following  remarks  seem  to  us  true  ;  tluw 
niav  he  old,  hut  they  have  a  freshness  of  pivscmtation  : — 

I  (!<•  in't  know  that  it  is  faneif’id  to  say  lliat  //o//  nmn  prr/mjts  see  In 
lh{.<  fnrt  the  n'sn/f  of'  prcio'hnnf  thot  n'os  nnf  arrrpftt/  of  ji/'sf,  omt  af' 
pritt/fr  fliof  tro,'(  not  molrrsfood  of  fho  fhnf.  I  lliiiik  it  vrrv  lik«*ly  that, 
the  aruunieiits  t)f  Stepiieii  did  make  im|>ressioiis  on  the  mind  (tf  Said, 
and  prodnei‘d  pricks  and  convictions  which  lu;  conhl  not  (‘aslly  i^ct  rid 
ok  The  very  I'xistcncc  of  thcs(*  mi,oht  t‘xas|)cralc  liis  animosity  and 
iiitlamc  his  Z(‘al  as  a  jicrsccntor.  It  is  a  known  fact  tlial  pcrs('cntor> 
have  acknowledged,  wlicn  tiny  cam(‘  to  a  licttcr  mind,  that  tiny  were 
s»‘cretly  conscious  of  an  aggravation  <d’  their  zi'al  from  tin*  snj>pr(‘SNcd 
conviction  that  there  was  after  all  truth  in  the  work  which  they  were 
endeavouring  to  repress. 

'fhen,  again,  who  can  tidl  hut  that  the  jiower  of  Sttqdieu  was  inti'r- 
ei's^ory  for  Saul  d'he  oyo  of  the  martyr  might  have;  fallen  upon  the 
“  voiing  man,”  as  h(‘  was  taking  care  of  tlu'  (d<dln‘S  of  those  who  were 
ahoiit  to  stoiK*  him.  I  le  might  know' something  of  his  idiaracter  ;  he 
had,  perhaps,  nnd  him  in  argnnn'id  in  tln^  synagogue ;  In^  kmwv 
hi>  /.cal,  his  fervour,  his  mneh  leaining,  his  great  eapaidties  for 
good  or  evil,  these  thoughts,  tilling  tin*  mind  of  the  martyr,  the 
praver  of  Stephen  might  havi*  h(‘en  int(‘n*es>ion  for  Sank  What,  some, 
tlieretore  have  ventured  to  sugg(*st  may  p(‘rhaps  Ik*  perfectly  true, 
that  it  Stephen  tin*  martyr  had  not  prayed.  Pan!  the  apostle  had  not 
prea(‘hed. 

Ill  the  last  plaei*,  let  me  say  that  you  young  nn*n  may  S(*e  in  this 
great  tact  hotn  o  mon  v'h(f  Is  not  I'lclons^  not  Inunorol^  /A'/  ocal  ontl 
vinlenpt  o  rnnverslon.  Said  was  never  the  slave  of  impurity  or  inteni- 
pcraiiee;  he  was  eonscii'iitions,  virtuous,  nnn'al,  and  yet  InMvas  <*on- 
'■(•rted.  Ilis  cniiversioii  was  mental  and  sjdritnal,  ind  a  turning  from 
^iiis  lallen  into  from  yielding  to  yonthfnl  lusts.  I  lis  mind  was  turned 
from  the  false,  the  low,  tin*  formal,  tin*  prejndieed,  and  was  lifterl  up, 
atid  directi'd  to  look  into  a  higher  spln*n*  <^d'  ihonght  and  eonlernpla- 
tion,  and  taught  to  think  correctly  of  his  ndatioris  to  (io<l,  cd  religions 
ohligalions,  of  «intv  and  sin.  Jt  was  a  (!onver>ion,  hut  it  was  a  conver¬ 
sion  tliat  was  of  the  nature  of  progress  and  advancement ;  which  led 
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him  onvran!  an«l  npwanl  from  his  decvnt  ext^'nialisms  into  a  spiritual 
n*gion  of  holy  thought ;  which  delivered  him  from  the  power  of  the 
devil,  hy  exp«*lling  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  persecution,  making  him 
to  hecome  a  little  child.  Tliere  was  |H>ured  U{>on  him  a  spiritual 
light,  which  tilled  him  with  the  elements  ot  a  I>ivine  life.  Many  of 
you  young  men  may  Ik,*  moral  and  upright ;  not  vicious,  not  depraved. 
Ycni  may  1k'  correct  in  your  hahits,  and  blameless  in  the  tenor  of  voiir 
outwanl  lives.  lUit  you  think  little  of  (iod,  of  His  claims  on  vour 
servitv,  the  mission  t>f  His  Son,  the  reality  of  sin,  the  call  to  repent¬ 
ance,  and  faitli,  and  prayer,  the  grai-'e  that  you  need  to  draw  yoti  out  of 
yourselves,  and  to  make  you  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.  You 
rn*ed  a  c»uiversion,  a  change  of  mind,  a  turning  round  from  the  pursuit 
and  contemplation  of  secular  things  to  the  grand  and  glorious  heights 
and  depths  of  spiritual  truth  and  practical  godliness. 

The  sixth  lo(*ture  very  intorostingly  sets  before  us  the  three 
n'prest'iitative  men  of  the  early  Church,  and  the  ditlereiices  of 
their  entrance  ujxui  the  Divine  life.  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  Kiinuch, 
and  rornclius,  the  converUxl  Jew;  the  converted  proselvte, 
and  the  converted  (fcntile.  Mr.  Binnev  calls  liiin,  “our  father 
Cornelius.”  What  Abraham  was  to  the  Jew,  Conielius  is  to  us; 
he  is  our  spiritual  ancestor.  It  is  remarkable,  as  our  author 
ni)ti(‘es,  that  flie  (iosptd  in  the  Apostolic  age  was  geiierallv 
ri'ceivtxl  by  |K'ople  that  were  religious — people  who  were 
thoughtful  and  devout.  Perhaps  this  generalization  is  scarcely 
Ml  complete  as  it  st'ems  in  our  author^s  representation  of  it,  but 
it  is  certainly  true  of  the  representative  men.  Of  Cornelius, 
our  author  siiys  : — 


.Vs  for  C’urnclius,  his  character  is  set  before  us  in  great  fulness.  He 
U*li»‘ved  in  ChMl.  He  had  cleared  his  mind  of  the  rubbish  of  idolatry. 
<*a>ting  «*ut  nf  it  the  ideas  of  “the  gorls  many,  and  the  lords  many.” 
that  he  had  b»en  originally  taught  to  worship,  lie  accepted  the  one  and 
•  ‘Illy  <mh1  presented  in  the  pure  tluasm  of  the  Hebrew  crecil.  This  was 
u  t  merely  a  matter  of  the  intellect  but  of  the  ln'art, — for  “  he 

'*  he  had  a  feeling  of  habitual  reverence  towards  Him,  recolleet- 
nig  and  realizing  His  presence  ami  His  (iovernment,  and  his  own  per- 
^'*ual  moral  relation  to  Inith.  He  Wiis  ‘‘ a  devout  man;”  cultivating 
that  religious  sentiment  which  is  composed  equally  of  trust  and  love. 
!*ut  his  devotion  was  not  sentimetifal :  it  did  not  exhaust  itself  in  indul- 
:.rences  mystic  or  tTsttatic;  it  found  vocal  utterance,  for  he  was  a  nitin 
"I  prayer:  “he  prayed  to  (oul  alway.”  He  was  a  man  whose  intliioncc 
l«<r  gtxKl  was  felt  by  his  family  and  by  his  whole  house;  f<‘r  “  he  feared 
t  »od  with  all  his  household,”  and  had  devout  servants  and  soldiers  that 
“  waitiNl  u|H^n  him  continually.”  And  then,  in  relation  to  the  world 
without,  and  to  general  s(H*iety,  it  was  emphatically  said,  by  the 
niesM'iigers  that  went  to  Peter,  and  spake  to  him  of  their  Master,  that 
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hv  was  “  a  just  man ;  ”  one  distinguished  and  exeinplarv  tV>r  his  integ- 
ritv  and  honour.  And  bt‘yond  that,  we  are  told  by  the  historian  that 
he  was  a  luaii  of  benetioence  ;  his  alms  were  ample  ;  he  “  gave  mueh." 
\  testinionv  was  borne  to  him  from  above,  that  his  prayers  and  his 
aIuis  were  alike  acceptable  to  God,  and  lay  upon  the  floor  of  the  temple 
in  heaven,  as  a  memorial  of  what  the  man  was,  aiul  was  doing,  npiui 
earth.  Such,  then,  are  the  particulars  which  you  can  gather  from  the 
narratives,  and  which  will  help  you  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  pt‘r- 
soual  character  of  each  of  these  men. 


Our  author  truly’  remarks  that  it  is  desirable  to  road  such  a 
life  as  Paulas  with  a  map  before  us.  “  Tojx)graphy*,'’  he  siiys, 
“  is  one  of  the  eves  through  which  history  should  be  reail. 
“Chronology  is  the  other.  Clear  ideas  of  time  and  place  help 
“to  impress  things  indelibly  on  the  memory.^*  Without 
cumbering  his  pages  with  needless  details  id*  scenery  and 
history,  he  makes  the  principal  spots  visited  by  the  great 
Apostle,  very  visible,  especially  those  two  united  posts  of 
apostolic  teaching,  Athens  and  ('orinth  ;  and  he  has  brought 
uut  with  much  skill  the  tact  and  wisdom  of  the  ApOvStle’s  ditfereiit 
treatment  of  the  same  truth  to  his  varying  audiences  of  Creeks 
or  Jews.  We  could  have  been  well  pleased,  had  our  excellent 
author  devoted  more  space,  espc'cially  to  the  relation  Paul  bears 
to  the  foundation  and  constitution  of  Church  organizations. 
Especially’  too,  as  he  is  bold  to  athrm,  that  the  development  of 
ecclesiastical  government  in  the  New’ Testament  is  “  unartihcial, 
“  formative,  inexact, — principles  recognised  that  may’  be  worked 
“  out  in  ditfereiit  forms.’’  lie  says : — 

Ihe  tact  is,  as,  in  etVect  1  have  already  stated,  the  Xew  'restameid, 
taken  by  itself,  determines  little  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  It  is  nut 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  advix*ates  of  any  system.  'I'here  is  some¬ 
thing  in  it  favourable  to  eaeh  of  tin*  dilVerent  tbrms  of  Cliureh  order 
existing  around  us — more,  indeed  than,  some  of  the  rigidly  right  nn 
either  side  are  willing  to  admit.  Others,  hesitles  l)r.  Irons,  have 
found  it  impossible  to  <liseover,  in  the  apostolic  liistiuy  and  letters,  the 
full  expression  of  their  several  peeiilarities.  ilenee  there  are  those 
"ho  alhrm  Unit  Seriplure  must  be  interpreted  by  the  ereeds,  rather  than 
that  the  creeds  are  t<>  be  tested  by  it.  Most  of  the  seets,  in  taet,  rent! 
the  New  Testament  in  the  light  of  their  traditions,  and  tind  in  it  iihat 
Uieir  traditiinis  infuse.  Some  adhere  to  the  development  of  the  Church 
111  one  century,  some  to  that  of  another.  I’mt  whatever  may  Ik?  made 
wul  troiu  statements  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  the  writings  of 
the  curlier  <//’«/n/fathers  leave  mueh  scope  for  diversity  ot  iwtion,  it 
truiii  be  maintained  and  love  cherished.  The  same  principle  may 
'Juthe  itself  in  ditfereiit  forms,  and  may  he  worke<I  out  under  eueli  with 
i^YWituge.  Uf  uvcc2»bity;  dillcrcut  men,  alike  couscieiitiouif,  will 
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have  their  convictions  as  to  what  forms  are  most  accordant  with  primi¬ 
tive  usap:e,  most  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  most  adapted 
for  universality ;  but  I  believe,  for  my  part,  that  every  system  may 
enshrine  that  truth  which,  as  such,  is  always  greater  than  its  fonner 
en\ironment ;  and  that  all  systems,  il  worked  by  spiritual  men,  and  for 
spiritual  purj»oses,  will  be  acceptable  to  God, — their  societies,  churchts^ 
— and  their  ailvocates  ami  adherents  ‘‘heirs  together  of  the  grace  of 
life." 

Tassages  like  these  seem  to  remind  us  again  wliat  rich  uii- 
worked  mines  remain  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
AjM)stle's  life  and  teaching.  We  sliall  not  remark  at  greater 
length  upon  this  thought;  hut  we  do  feel  that  it  is  abnndantlv 
evidcait  that  the  soinuh^st  view  of  Christian,  New  Testanieiit 
truth  may"  he  eom])atihlc  with  eveiy  kind  of  Church  (iovern- 
nuMit,  short  of  relationship  to  anv  secular  arm,  or  niachineiy  of 
State  power.  ]*aul,  as  the  founder  of  churches,  seems  to  give  a 
sanction  to  forms  of  hel])ful  Congregationalism,  much  w’idcr  and 
iuoiH‘  plastic  than  we  have  heen  pleased  to  consider  as  essential 
and  absolutely"  true.  We  have  not  attempted  any" /r.\70//c,  cither 
of  Paul’s  life  or  Mr.  Pinney’s  hook  ;  the  volume  comes  to  a  close 
at  the  end  of  the  third  missionary"  journey".  We  hcliiwe  we 
have  truly'  described  the  volume  and  its  value.  We  have  placed 
it  as  especially"  a  desirable  volume  to  those  w'hose  aim  it  is  to 
bring  out  to  their  owm  minds,  clearly"  and  into  coherency,  the 
parts  of  this  great  life,  and  to  make  them  eHective  to  the  minds 
of  those  to  whom  they"  desire  to  be  teachers.  We  have  given 
illustrations  of  that  ])ow'er,  which  Mr.  Hinnev  eminently'  ])osscsses, 
of  (piiet  remark,  upon  some  unnoticed  but  underlying  attribute  of 
cdiaracter,  which  may'  tend  to  give  greater  etfectivencss  to  the 
whole  view' of  it.  The  book  is  evidently"  written  to  be  useful ; 
there  is  not  a  line  in  it  which  looks  like  etfort.  rerhaps,  as  w  e  have 
taken  the  liberty"  cJ’  suggesting,  this  is  what  w'c  could  wisli  the 
author  had  put  forth.  “  Ihitieiit  and  conscientious  labour’^  is  un- 
doubtcdlv  here  ;  but  when  w'e  remember  the  extraordinarv  and 
altogether  overw'helming  pow'er  of  comprehension  as  well  as 
I'oncci^tion  in  The  LaiCy  our  tSrhoolniaxtery  and  the  tender  and 
subduing  light  and  pathos  of  TJte  ^erriee  of  Sony ;  and  how 
much  there  is  in  the  narrative  of  the  life  of  Paul,  and  csju'cially 
in  that  life  considered  as  an  argument,  that  suggests  a  possibility 
lt>r  using  the  same  kind  of  mental  material ; — we  cannot  but 
regret  that  our  bclovi-d  and  honoured  author  has  not  comhiiud 
in  a  work  which  must,  in  itself,  be  eminent Iv  usclul,  those 
attributes  W’hich  are  easily'  at  liis  command — which  might  have 
made  it  an  immortal  document  in  our  religious  libraries,  but 
we  re[)eat  our  sense  of  its  altogether  inestimable  value,  a 
luiudb^k  to  the  subject,  and  are  hereby  thunkfid. 
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IMIIS  is  scarcely  fair.  ^Faiiy  an  iinliappy  author  has  longed 
for  the  opportunity  of  putting  a  publisher  in  the  pillory  : 
but,  instead  of  that,  here  conies  forward  Mr.  Knight,  and  hangs 
up  their  portraits  in  gold  frames.  This  is,  we  say,  scarcely 
fair;  for  Mr.  Knight,  having  the  attributes  of  an  author  and 
the  sympathies  of  a  bookseller — not  only  by  profession,  but  by 
descent — will  be  regarded  as  scarcely  an  impartial  painter, 
hut,  in  truth,  here’  we  have  a  most  pleasant  and  delightfully 
readable  book.  What  a  fine  set  of  enterprising  old  fellows  they 
were !  What  romantic  old  curiosities  !  Be  there  any  such 
nowr'  When  some  future  (  'harles  Knight  calls  up  the  ghosts 
aud  shadows  of  the  Row,  will  they  seem  to  be  as  entertaining 
a  race  as  these  of  whom  we  read  in  these  bright,  anecdotal 
pages  Are  there  any  booksellers  living  now,  of  whom  jdea- 
sant,  romantic  adventures,  and  chatty  anecdotes,  will  be  told 
How  will  the  old  familiar  faces  look  when  they  become  ghosts  r' 
Yes — it  is  said  that  many  a  disappointed  author  glowers  grimly 
as  he  thinks  of  booksellers;  but,  in  very  truth,  laying  all  the 
joke  aside,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  recorded  in  this  volume, 
the  old  race  seems  incomparably  worse  than  the  present.  ( )ur 
principal  concern,  however,  is  to  notice  that  Mr.  Knight  has 
really  j)ut  together  some  ])ages  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interest¬ 
ing,  whoever  the  reader  may  be.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the 
publishers  have  not  been  hung  together  before  now.  Idicre  is 
something  singular  in  the  appearance  of  the  book;  it  is  as  il 
Mr.  Knight  had  turned  ‘‘ king’s  evidence,^’  and  also  becomi' 
the  executioner  of  his  former  brethren.  ’Fhe  material  for  such 
a  work  has  long  existed  ;  but  it  needed  the  curious  and  search- 
mg  eye  of  a  bookworm  to  bring  together  that  multitude  ol 
entertaining  incidents  involving  authors  and  their  employers. 
It  is  a  small  book,  and  the  interest  is  not  broken  for  a  singh* 
ii^ie.  It  might  have  been  much  larger.  We  could  have  very 
well  loitered  longer  in  the  company  of  these  miscellaneous  men. 
It  is  a  various  group  ;  and  if  the  whole  appeared  uj)on  a  singlt* 
^nva.s,  we  should  be  astonished  at  the  dissimilarity  ol  the  |)or- 
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traits.  We  begin  with  Thomas  Guy,  the  founder  of  Guys 
Hospital.  lie— benevolently  as  his  name  is  associated--doe8 
not  iuipress  us  in  any  aspect  as  a  very  amiable  or  agree¬ 
able  iKTsoii.  He  lived  in  the  troubled  period  of  the  second 
Gharles,  and  through  the  agitated  subsequent  years.  Loudon, 
we  know,  whatever  may  be  our  grief  over  its  destitution  at  the 
present  dav,  presented  many  aspects  ol  misery  tlien.  He  lived 
through  the  period  of  the  Tlague  and  the  Fire.  He  seems  to 
have  l)een  moved  by  the  spectacle  of  the  multitudes  of  poor, 
ugtHl,  sick,  and  intirm  people  around  him.  It  seems  a  debat¬ 
able  \)oint  whether  he  made  more  of  his  money  by  printing 
Hibles  or  by  purchasing  seamen’s  tickets  during  (iuecn  Anne’s 
wars.  He  mounted  to  a  place  in  rurliament.  Civic  honours 
lie  declined,  paying  his  live  hundred  pounds’  line  to  avoid  the 
dignity  of  sherilf.  In  1705  he  built  alms’  houses.  Three 
vears  later,  put  up  three  new  wards  in  8t.  Thomas’s  Hospital; 
and  after,  as  Mr.  Knight  thinks,  accumulating  a  fortune,  rather 
bv  the  slow  processes  of  righteous  trade  than  by  transactions  ot 
a  inore  exceptionable  character,  with  which  he  lias  been  charged 
— alter  having  been  a  large  benelactor  to  (dirist  s  Hospital,  at 
seventv-six  vears  of  age  he  became  possessed  of  an  iniinciise  and 
unexpected ‘fortune,  lie  laid  out  £10,000  on  tlie  building  of 
his  hospital,  and  endowed  it  with  £220,000.  \et,  we  have 
remarked  Ixd’ore,  the  shadow  of  the  old  bookseller  is  not  very 
pleasant  to  us.  How  he  came  to  determine  on  his  life  of 
bacludorhocMl  ai'id  loneliness,  and  his  romance  of  love— if  that 
be  the  term — with  his  servant,  is  perhaps  very  well  known  to 
all  our  readers;  but  of  course  Mr.  Knight  would  not  pass  this 
by 

Hut  riiMinas  (Juy,  in  coming  to  this  resolution,  has  an  ardiioib 
struggle  with  natural  feelings.  He  is  lonely.  He  has  indulged  hiiuj'olf 
with  the  et»t  i>f  a  female  servant,  who  cooks  his  Irugal  meal,  and  keep^ 
his  Midland  shirt  tidy.  Hut  he  wants  the  solace  oi  a  household  Irieiid. 
Me  giH's  little  into  society.  Me  dines  rarely  in  his  Company  s  hall, 
'fhe  city  dames,  according  to  his  observation,  are  too  amhitiinis  ot  tiiier}. 
Me  has  once  or  twice  conversed  during  the  baiupiet  at  tJuildhall  ^^itll 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  stationer,  and  has  found  her  deplorably  ignorant 
of  tlie  commodities  in  which  her  father  deals,  (iradnally  he  begins  to 
tliink  that  his  own  maid-servant  is  ipiite  as  attractive  as  a  citizen  s 
daugliter;  horn  of  lionest  parents,  religiously  disposed,  and  skilled  m 
ciMkkery  and  other  useful  arts.  What  if  this  neat-handed  I  lnlh^ 
should  become  his  wife  !  Me  is  sure  that  he  can  compel  her  to  regu¬ 
late  his  atfairs  with  due  economy.  She  has  never  wasted  inone)  or 
victuals  while  in  Ids  service.  She  lias  professed  that  inqdicit  obediemy 
to  his  will  which  he  requires.  He  at  last  makes  his  j)roi>osal,  and  it  n» 
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accepted  graciously.  But  there  is  one  danger  which  the  handmaiden 
has  not  foreseen.  She  has  not  apprehended  the  possibility  of  giving 
dire  offence  by  the  slightest  nianifestation  of  her  own  oj)inion  in  oj>posi- 
tiou  to  that  of  her  master.  He  has  been  very  cross  for  several  days. 
He  has  been  lined  once  for  neglecting  to  pave  the  footway  in  front  of 
his  shop.  He  delays  to  incur  an  expense  which  he  thinks  ought  to  fall 
uj)on  the  pavement  commissioners ;  but  he  must  yield.  iTie  paviors 
go  to  work.  He  watches  them  narrowly.  He  has  a  ground-plan  of 
his  own  premises,  the  boundary  of  which  is  not  very  well  defined  in  the 
frontage.  He  gives  the  most  minute  directions  as  to  the  exact  point 
where  his  portion  of  the  “  Hat  or  broad  stone  ”  way  within  the  posts 
should  begin  and  end.  The  workmen  find  that  a  very  awkward  space 
is  left  unpaved.  They  carry  their  remonstrances  to  the  incautious 
maiden  within  doors,  during  the  absence  of  her  master.  She  little 
knows  what  she  is  doing  when  she  says,  “  Do  as  you  wish.  Tell  him  J 
bade  you,  and  1  am  sure  he  will  not  be  angry.”  The  poor  girl  must 
accept  her  destiny,  to  remain  umnarried  to  the  thriving  bookseller.  The 
romance  of  Thomas  Guy’s  life  is  over,  lie  girds  up  his  loins  for  a 
struggle  for  a  plum.  But  if  I  see  his  Shadow  aright  there  is  a  soft 
place  in  his  heart,  where  the  memory  of  that  ill-used  woman  will  long 
abide. 

Mr.  Knight's  volume,  as  it  commences  with  Thomas  Guy,  so 
with  the  century  of  years  to  which  he  belonged  its  pages  an* 
principally  occupied.  By-the-way,  accounts  are  given  to  us  of 
booksellers  who,  altogether  unworthy  of  any  distinguished  mark, 
prosecuted  u  disreputable  mode  of  trade,  which,  if  it  has  becoiiit* 
verj’  rare,  is  not  without  its  analogies  in  our  day ;  nay,  perhaps 
we  have  too  much  modified  our  language,  and  we  should  neithei* 
have  very  far  nor  very  low  to  look  to  find  those  who  are  the* 
^nuine  descendants  of  Eoger  North's  “  demi-booksellers  ’’  who 
lurnished  ‘‘  half  a  shop  which  serves  for  the  sign  of  a  bookseller 
“  rather  than  a  real  one."  ‘‘  It  is  wretched  to  consider  what  pick- 
“  pocket  W’ork,  with  help  of  the  press,  these  demi-booksellers 
^  make.  They  crack  their  braim  to  find  oat  selling  subjects, 

I  and  keep  hirelings  in  garrets,  at  hard  meat,  to  write  and 
correct  by  the  great ;  and  so  puff  up  an  octavo  to  a  sulHcient 
f hickness,  and  there  is  six  shillings  current  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  8  reading,  and  perhaps  never  to  be  read  or  looked  upon 

alter.  Really,  one  thinks  the  crood  old  race  has  not  entirely 
passed  away. 

Old  times,  said  I,  arc  breathing  here. 

„  Also,  even  far  more  than  now,  there  existed^  as  Addison  says, 
wretches  we  authors  call  pirates,  who  print  any 
poems  or  sermon — as  soon  as  it  appears  in  the  world, 
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“  in  a  smaller  volume,  and  sell  it,  as  all  other  thieves  do  stolen 
“  goods,  at  a  cheaper  rate.”  One  of  this  race  was  the  notorious 
Curll,  whom  l^ope  has  immortally  gibbeted.  Some  respectable 
writers,  like  Nieholls,  have  attempted  to  rescue  him  from  ij^uo- 
miny ;  but  Mr.  Knight^s  account  ol  him  leaves  him  as  detest¬ 
able  as  ever — in  no  aspect  of  him  an  attractive  man  : — “  Yen- 
“tall  and  thin,  an  ungainly,  awkward,  white-faced  man;  Ins 
“eyes  a  light  grey,  large,  projecting,  goggle,  and  purblind; 
“  he  was  splayfooted  and  baker-kneed.’*  This  pleasant  thing 
stood  in  the  pillory  in  Charing  Cross,  1727.  There,  for  one  ol‘ 
his  filthy  publications,  he  had  the  honour  to  lose  liis  ears ;  and, 
although  rope’s  verses  have  often  been  charged  with  being 
malicious  libel,  like  many  other  of  the  stinging  and  graphic 
portniits  of  tlie  satirist,  they  seem  to  have  been  well  founded  hi 
the  character  of  the  man.  He  is  the  most  unpleasant  person 
whose  shadow  Hits  across  ^Ir.  Knight’s  ])ages.  Ihit,  amidst  the 
many,  readers  will  not  expect  that  all  dealers  in  literary  ware, 
and  masters  of  the  bookcraft,  are  equally  learned,  holy,  and 
disinterested.  Shadows  of  Old  Booksellers  call  up  their  haunts; 
and  the  mention  of  the  Chapter  Coffee-house  reminds  us  of  the 
throng  of  varied  character,  now  all  spectres  in  reality,  who 
discussed  the  merits  of  a  manuseript,  blighted  the  hopes  of 
authors,  or  made  their  hearts  bound  for  joy — estimated  the 
money-value  of  an  edition  of  Chaucer  or  Spenser,  or  of  a  play  of 
Shakes|Hnire  there.  The  old  Chapter  Coffee-house  lias  a  romantic 
look  about  it,  as  our  author  implies,  quite  as  distinct  and  as 
immortal  in  the  story  of  English  literature  as  “The  Mermaid,” 
or  “The  Devil 'J  avern  ” — a  pretty  name,  by-the-by,  that  last 
to  give  to  a  house.  The  justice  of  the  designation  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  disputed.  Tt  W’as  in  Fleet  Street.  Odes  and  epigrams 
were  manufactured  there  before  they  were  produced  at  Court, 
which  led  to  an  epigram  at  the  time. 


“When  laureates  make  odes,  do  you  ask  of  what  sort? 
ik)  you  ask  if  they’re  good,  or  are  evil  ? 

You  may  judge — from  the  Devil  they  come  to  the  Court, 

.\nd  go  from  the  Court  to  the  Devil.’* 

One  would  think  that  the  possibility  of  such  epigrams  shows 
the  ehaiigo  and  improvement  in  our  social  manners.  Hut  w*? 
wore  at  the  (Tiapter  ;  and  casting  a  backward  ear  to  the  criti- 
(‘isms  t'choing  round  the  ditferent  boxes,  not  apparently  that 
Mr.  Knight  thinks  the  criticisms  would  lie  likely  to  be  ol  ver) 
much  worth  as  regulating  the  mental  value  of  a  book  ;  iiidocd 
it  may  seem  blasphemous  to  say  it,  but  booksellers,  as  a 
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do  not  know  much  about  books — the  market- value  is  their  guasfo, 
and  their  idea  of  a  good  man  something  like  Shyloek^s, 

“Mv  meaning  in  saying  he  is  a  good  man,  is  to  have  you 
“  undeVstand  that  he  is  suthcieiit/^  Jlencc,  says  our  author, 
quoting,  when  they  say  a  good  book,  tliey  do  not  mean  to 
“praise  the  style  or  sentiment,  but  the  quick  and  extensive  sale 
“of  it.”  That  book  is  best,  which  sells  best.  Mr.  Knight  con¬ 
tinues,  quoting,  A  few  nights  ago,  I  saw  one  of  these  gcntle- 
“  men  take  up  a  sermon,  and  after  seeming  to  peruse  it  for  some 
“time  with  great  attention,  he  declared ‘it  w'as  very  good 
“  English.^  The  reader  will  judge  whether  I  was  most  surprised 
“  or  diverted,  when  I  discovered  that  he  was  not  commending 
“the  purity  and  elegance  of  the  diction,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
“  t}q)e,  which  it  seems  is  known  among  the  printers  by  tliat 
“  appellation.”  We  have  an  entertaining  account  of  the  Coiujev 
Club  ;  a  select  band  of  publisliers  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  had  a  common  interest  in  the  copyright  of  certain 
books,  and  who  really  did  fultil,  ^Ir.  Knight  seems  to  think,  ♦ 
Coleridge’s  well  known  lines  in  his  Devil's  Tliougitts  : — 


“  lie  went  into  <a  rich  bookseller’s  shop — ■ 
Quoth  he,  ‘  We  are  both  of  one  collej^e. 
For  1  myself  sate,  like  a  cormorant,  once, 
Fast  by  the  tree  of  knowledge.”’ 


These  poor  authors.  What  hard  things  they  luive  said  about 
their  friends  (?)  the  booksellers.  Tdionias  Cam])bell  astounded  a 
dinner  party  kiunvn  to  be  of  adverse  opinions  to  those  im])lied 
by  such  a  toast,  by  proposing  the  health  of  Napoleon.  “  Why  ? 
“  why?”  on  every  hand.  “  Jlecauso  he  is  a  friend  to  the  human 
“race,  he  has  just  shot  a  bookseller  !”  Jhit  there  has  often  been 
an  injustice  in  all  this  implied  allegation  ;  the  behaviour  of 
Johnson,  the  publisher,  to  Cowper,  is  all  that  anv  author  could 
desire.  There  is  a  story  told,  wo  liavo  lost  the  ind(*x  and  the 
warrant  for  it,  that  llyron  once  gave  ^lurray  a  llible,  just  before 
bo  left  England.  The  publisher  was  surprised,  but,  no  doubt, 
^itli  pleasure,  accepted  the  sacred  little  souvenir  of  grateful 
friendship  ;  until  one  unlucky  day,  happening  to  turn  to  the 
piges  in(licat('d  by  the  ribbon,  ho  found  that  line,  “  Now  Ikir- 

rabbas  was  a” - .  Ah,  it  was  (|uito  altered,  “roldier”  was 

j'rased,  and  substituted  by  “  ])ublislier  !  ”  This  would  be  very 
I  '0  Uyron,  yet  if  ever  ])ublishor  dealt  Avell  by^  aiitlior,  Murray' 
(edit  in  a  Eoreiizo-dt'-Mt'dicis  fashion  with  Byron. 

hero  are  some  delightful  ])iccos  of  bookseHer-biography,  the 
ro>u  in^  ^vi^i^.|j  lijiv'o  long  beem  ]>l(Misant  recollections  to  us : 
ns  the  autobiography  of  the  bookseller  of  Birmingham  ;  a 
)  e  character,  in  some  features,  exceedingly  like  Mr.  Knight 
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himself,  although  taking  excellence  in  a  different  walk  of  Utera- 
lure  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Knight  has  attained.  The  life  of 
William  Hutton  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining,  instriietive,  and 
animating  pieces  we  know — the  story  of  a  noble  spirit  pursuing 
knowledge,  and  fortune  under  severest  diffieulties.  A  lesser 
man  by  far  than  William  Hutton,  but  whose  name  also  is  well 
known,  Thomas  (ient,  of  York,  moves  in  shadow  across  Mr. 
Knight’s  pages ;  first  guided  to  a  knowledge  of  him  through  the 
pages  of  that  wonderful  book.  The  Doctor y  the  life  itself  long 
since  fell  in  our  way,  and  tlireading  the  streets  of  old  York,  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  conjuring  up  the  quaint  and  entertaining 
old  shade.  His  life  has  many  of  the  cliaracterist  ics  of  William 
Hutton’s. — Walks  and  wanderings  on  the  way  to  London  in 
search  of  work  in  London,  in  a  verv  remarkable  and  adventurous 
time  of  our  liistory,  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Such 
lives  as  tliesc  are  often  much  more  entertaining,  and  graphic, 
and  tlioroughly  readable  than  those  of  more  important  persons. 
We  would  rather  spend  an  hour  with  the  shadow  of  either 
William  Hutton,  or  Thomas  Gent,  tluiii  with  that  of  many  a 
famous  English  statesman.  James  Laekington  is  not  so  much 
to  our  mind  ;  but  his  autobiography  has  long  held  a  distinguished 
place  in  that  department  of  letters,  with  all  its  mingling  of  what 
wo  must  call,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Knight’s  attempt  to  palliate  it, 
sense  and  absurditv. 

Among  booksellers,  perhaps,  no  one  is  more  interesting,  if  so 
interesting,  as  that  strange  creature,  Samuel  lliehardson.  This 
is  one  of  those  shadows  which  mi<j:ht  have  been  honoured  with 
more  distinctness  by  our  autlior.  Samuel  Richardson  was  bom 
about  tw’o  centuries  since.  Like  Hutton,  in  a  later  day,  hv 
frugal  habits  and  indust ly,  he  wrouglit  himself  uj)  and  gradu¬ 
ally  forward  to  a  respectable  position  intrude.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  thoroughly  earnest  and  indefatigable  man  of  business; 
but  it  is,  as  the  author  of  those  most  vast  and  unwieldy  ol 
iictions,  Viunelay  Sir  Charles  GrandisoHy  and  Clarissa  JIarloicc, 
that  Richardson  is  principally  known.  The  books  do  not  seem 
to  us  now  to  be  esjK'cially*  likely'  to  aid  the  cause  of  virtue,  hut 
this  was  distinctly'  their  intention,  and  assuredly',  with  all  their 
voluptuousness  ot  description,  thev  are  more  likely'  to  serve 
virtuous  impulses  than  most  of  the  sensational  novels  oi  ourda\. 
lanssa  was  a  sensational  novel.  Mr.  Knight  groujis  together, 
u  a  very'  illustrative  j)assage,  its  character,  and  the  variou^ 
'stimates  termed  ol  it  by  a  number  of  writers  of  unquestioned 
eminence : — 


‘  Clarissa  ’  is  essentially  what  we  now  call  “  a 


sensation  novel. 


C)KJ 

Richardson. 

n  t«.  no  hositation  in  ascrit.ins  this  charactor  to  it,  if  what 
n, ore  would  lx  no  were  not  perfootly  lriu!~“  ho  wants  the 

Slknstone  sa)'*  "f  '  ‘  ho  has  yet  wrote.”  Let  me  glance  at 

its  plot  tojust  J  ti,,,  „t  severe  re- 

,„aiu.  ^  :  Uhertine,  ami  she  knows  it.  Clar  ssa  throws 

fascuirttiiiK,  but  ii<  rovi'lacv  \vl»en  she  olopos  trom  her  fathei  s 

house.  l>}  /  .  ’  1  her,  to  some  extent,  m  is  power; 

pission,  the  uniirmeip  ei  .  -  imrity,  ami  for  awhile  she 

U  her  clearness  ‘ ,^Xi "  ‘  iJ,'  liradshaigh,  writing. 

l„fllos  all  Ins  attempts  at  in  , -.g,  oxi.resses  her  dread 

of  a  fatal  oatastroplu  .  -  }  ontroat  fmuv  I  sav  insist  upon)  a 

disappoint  her.  lie  ^Mll  ye  lav  *  vvlioni  the  seeds  of  wiekedness 

a  jot  of  his  great  inorjil,  that  a  man  linnnv  hecanse  he  cannot 

are  thickly  sown  cannot  properly  he  made  han  y.  present-  and 

Preformed.  “  Religion  never  was  at  so  low  an  Jd. 

if  ray  work  must  he  „ 'Sp|°' i^  nothing  in  the  modern 

duel.  .U  this  distance  of  time  some  ol  the  pra  se,  i 
Itiohardson  for  ‘  Clarissa  ’  seem  altogethei  i.x  r.u  nerhans  was  ever 

made  was  forming  the  plan  ot  Chii  . .  ‘  *  written  etinal  to 

letter  f,  D’.Oemhert,  holds  that  ''f  ! 'iT  m'we  mo 

or  anproaehing  it  in  any  language.  Dideiot  is  son  e  .  ,,1^. 

ale  in  his  eommemtations,  hut  (piile  strong  enong  p,,irhanld 

e„th«si.asm  of  l.’renehmen  for  the  «'ivum  l!udnu.ls..n.  Mr- 

says  she  “well  rememhers  a  Krenehmau  wh<>  pan  a  i,'|.mhw'ilk  where 

k.;  the  sole  ,,nri.ose  of  finding  out  the  house  i.i  „f 

Clarissa  hnlced,  and  was  surjirised  ,  g,  ),i,n  as  much 

the  inlmhitants  on  that  snhjeet.  'I'he  h  laskwalk  w as  I  .. 

classic  ground  as  the  rocks  of  Meillerie  to  "^.'n^nt  „f 

Dr.  Edward  Young,  who  looks  upon  ‘  c  his  enthn- 

Previdence,  gives  perhaps  the  most  n  ii„, .  “  [suppose 

MKsm  that  was  evti-  manifested  from  author  to  bookseller .  PI 
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in  tin*  titlo-papre  of  the  “  Night  Thouglits  ’’you  should  sav,  pnhlicU^ 
by  tlie  Autlior  of  Clarissa  /  ”  ‘  ^ 

Wo  confess  ourselves  thal  we  liave  not  outlived  tlie  jdeasuro 
of  an  (K'casional  dij)  into  the  lictions  of  tlie  old  bookseller.  His 
ditfiiseness  makes  liis  pages  almost  historical ;  nor  should  we 
ever  think  <d‘  writing  a  plain  matter-of-fact  description  of  the 
social  manners,  dress,  houses,  and  modes  of  sjieech  of  the  times 
when  Richardson  wrote,  without  going  over  those  long,  lono 
letters  again,  rameta  lias  never  been  so  great  a  favourite  with 
us  as  tlie  others.  One  always  feels  that  there  is  a  coarseness 
ahout  it,  hut  this  would  have  been  Jiichardson^s  apology. 
desiri'd  to  depict  a  virtue  not  too  relined  or  disinterc'sted  to  lie 
above  the  comprehension  of  the  worldly'-mindi'd  or  the  unedu¬ 
cated.  Thert'  is  eminent  truth  and  nature  in  the  story;  audits 
coarseiK'ss  m'ver  reach(‘s  to  tho  strong  colours  of  Delbe.  Pamela 
is  just  the  work  to  interest  and  entertain  minds  not  liiMily 
ciiltivated,  but  with  strong  natural  feelings,  huniing  to  the  gooll 
side;  and  we  long  since  met  with  the  amu-dote  mentioned  hy 
Sir  .bdiii  ll('rsch(‘l,  and  here  cited  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  the 
lUaeksmith,  who  read  it  to  his  assenibh'(i  neighhouis,  night  after 
gathered  round  his  anvil,  and  when  the  hero  and  heroine 
wen*  happily  married,  according  to  approved  rules,  the  whole 
i'ompany  luirst  into  a  loud  shout ;  they  went  to  the  s(*xton  and 
got  tin*  chui’ch  keys,  and  that  night  set  the  hells  a-ringing  in 
honour  ol  the  weclding.  This  anecdote  has  always  seenu'd  to 
us  one  ol  tin*  most  really  pretty  complinu'nts  (‘vt'r  ])aid  to 
genius.^  Richardson  n'ally  desired,  while  he  was  working  in  his 
printer  s  otlice  and  making  a  fortune  lor  himsi'lf,  to  (io  gO(Hl, 
NN  e  not  ice  the  contrast  drawn  between  Kielding  and  Riidiard- 
;  tin*  contempt  which  Fielding  ex])ressed  for  his  brother 
M'rib(*,  and  which  Mr.  ddiackeray  seems  to  have  not  only  reported 
hut  shaiH'd.  ell,  Richardson  was  not  Fielding — tin*  difii'icnce 
was  not  so  much  a  dillerence  in  degree  as  in  (jualitv  altogether; 
hut  it  should  be  recollected  that  while  h'ielding  was  really  u 
disgustiiig  beuvst,  Richardson  took  up  all  the  duties  and  labours 
'll  h’lii*,  like  a  righteous,  if  also  veiy  Impientlv,  a  vaininaii; 
iind  il  \anity  could  ever  be  pardoned  in  any  mortal,  it  surely 
mighty  he  in  this  lavourite  of  popularity  and  of  all  the  ladies. 

.  r.  Knight  draws  a  graphic  picture  ot*  Riidiardsun  in  his 
print  ing-ollice : — 

I  ( .iiuiot  lorhearto  linger  a  little  while  with  the  author  of ‘M  irandi*^en, 
in  hi>  double  capacity  of  writer  and  printer.  He  has  been  busy  all  the 
>oar  with  his  sixth  volume,  lie  has  been  approaching  the 


likhardwn's  Printing-  Office? 


S  he  looks  ill  tlie  summer  out  of  his  study-window  at  Hammersmith 
mow  throe  or  four  laughing  girls  who  are  gathering  strawberries  in  his 
‘  raon.  But  now,  the  bright  days  of  October  are  i)assing  away,  and  he 
must  ”-0  early  to  Salisbury-square,  happy  if  he  can  find  a  leisure  half- 
buiir  or  two  for  making  Sir  Charles  and  Harriet  blessed,  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  those  amiable  ladies  who  rejoice  in  happy  endings.  It  is  the 
lirstof  November.  He  burns  a  candle  in  his  private  room,  for  the  little 
square  is  gloomy  with  the  morning  fog.  Mr.  Toovey,  his  overseer,  is 
which  is  fortunate ;  for  Mr.  Kichardson’s  orders  are  that  no  in¬ 
ferior  person  in  his  establishment  shall  ai»i)roaeh  him.  His  nerves  arc 
not  strong  enough  to  discuss  business  matters  with  his  workmen.  He 
takes  his  manuscript  from  his  ca])acious  pocket,  and  spreads  it  uj>on  his 
desk.  He  has  conveyed  a  brilliant  company  to  church  in  eight  coaches, 
lie  has  got  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  the  altar.  Sir  Charles,  with 
his  usual  grace,  has  put  the  ring  on  the  Huger  of  the  most  charming 
woman  in  England,  llie  congregation  have  joined  in  the  responses,  to 
show  their  interest  in  the  celebration.  But  the  author,  who  knows  how 
welcome  are  the  minutest  details  of  a  wedding,  cannot  get  them  out  of 
the  church  without  a  few  more  sentences,  which  have  been  haunting  him 


in  his  waking  hours.  He  takes  his  otlicc  pen  and  writes  (in  continua¬ 
tion  of  a  most  tlorid  epistle  by  Miss  Selby),  “Sir  Charles,  with  a  joy 
that  lighted  up  a  more  charming  llush  than  usual  upon  his  face,  liis 
lively  soul  looking  out  of  his  tine  eyes,  yet  with  an  air  as  modest  as 
respectful,  did  credit  to  our  sex  before  the  applauding  multitude,  by 

bending  his  knee  to  liis  sw'cet  bride  and  saluting  her’ - Ihere  is  a 

horrible  (uitcry  in  a  somewhat  distant  room  of  the  ju’inting-otlice.  iVlr. 
Hic'hardson  exclaims,  “  ( )h  !  my  nerves,  my  nerves  !  ” — and  rings  his 
WII.  Tiie  attendant  errand-boy  enters.  “  What  is  that  dreadlul  din 
about?  (io  and  see.”  Mr.  Bichardson  in  vain  att(*mpts  to  proceed 


with  a  little  speech  <>f  tilrandison  to  his  1  larriet,  now  no  more  Byron. 
The  inspiration  is  gone.  “  Please,  sir,”  says  the  errand-boy,  “  they 
were  a-cobbing  Wall-eyed  Tom.”  “A  horrid  custom!”  Mr.  Toovey 
luis  now  returned,  and  bows  low  to  his  employer  as  he  enters  the  sacred 
room.  “  Mr.  Toovey,  liave  1  not  said  tliat  there  shall  be  no  more 
cobbuig  in  my  otlicc  ?”  “  It  can’t  be  put  down,  sir,  provided  there  has 

boon  a  regidar  Chapel  to  judge  the  delinquent.”  “  And  what  olVence, 
Mr.  Toovey,  had  this  howling  victim  committed?”  “  He  was  sent  to 
the,  Bariev  Mow’  for  a  gallon  of  porter,  and  was  seen  drinking  out  ol  tlu^ 
ran,  and  then  Hlling  it  up  from  the  pump  in  Bride  Lane.”  “Still,  1 
^ay,  chapel  or  no  chapel,  there  shall  be  no  coblung  here.”  “  \V  ell,  sir, 
you  plea>^e ;  but  it  is  an  ancient  institution,  as  time-honoured  as  the 
tlogging-block  at  Westminster.”  “  But,  Mr.  TVnjvey,  have  I  not  also 
^^nid  that  no  beer  shall  be  brought  into  this  otlicc  before  noon.”  “  As 
you  please,  sir.  l»ut  the  [ircssmen  had  beim  w(U’king  all  night  upon 
‘Moore’s  .\lmanack,’  and  wanted  a  little  nfVeshment.”  “And  why  all 
night?”  “The  TVeasurer  would  have  it  s(j.  Ih^  wants  ten  thousand 


pertecl,  a  week  before  publi^idng  <^lay.  He  want.'j  to  send  liiejn  oil  by 
for  the  fast  coaches,  wliich  "go  to  York  in  three  days,  are  too 
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pxiK*iisive.”  I  thought,”  murmurs  Mr.  Richardson,  “that  evil  would 
come  of  the  wicked  spread  of  sham  prognostications.”  “  Sham,''  cries 
Mr.  Toovey  ;  “  the  pot  calls  the  kettle — ”  “  Don’t  he  vulgar,  sir.  You 
have  been  reading  Dr.  Swift,  the  grossest  of  writers;  worse  than 
Kidding  ;  a  libellous  felliov,  though  he  did  wear  a  cassock,  who  tried 
to  bring  the  genuine  almanacks  into  disrepute,  when  he  told  that 
dreadful  falsehood  about  the  death  of  honest  old  Partridge.  An  enemy, 
sir,  to  King  (ieorge  ainl  the  Company,  and  1  have  no  patience  with 
him. — Wit,  indeed  !” 

We  have  surely  quoted  sufficient  to  assure  our  readers  that 
in  tliis  succession  of  shadows  they'  will  find  a  truly  pleasant  and 
readable  volume;  a  book,  as  dohnson  woidd  say,  “ to  carry  to 
the  tireside,^’  reviving  a  great  many  impressions  of  old  literary 
life,  and  giving  a  wakeful  refreshment  to  readers  not  dis{)osed 
to  be  jaded  by  a  book,  but  to  find  in  it  an  animation,  and  the 
lazy  amusement  which  turns  the  chapters  into  a  stage  and  its 
characters  into  entertaining  actors. 


VII. 


TDK  INSTINCTS  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 

^OME  months  since,  in  an  article  on  the  spirit  and  devclop- 
^  mont  of  Poperv  in  Fnglish  society',  referring  to  Dr.  Man¬ 
ning’s  recently'  publislied  volume,  entitled  Rssai/s  on  Religion 
and  Literature,  tnj  Various  fVriter.^,  but  to  the  whole  of  which 
was  most  manifestly  given  the  sanction  of  that  prelate ;  we 
said  that  “  the  fieree  and  malignant  party"  with  which  he 
“  works  have  indieated,  that,  Ist.  “  It  may'  be  safely’  said,  that  the 
“  Indd  |K>licv  has  In'en  successful  in  England.’^ — [Jusuf/s,  p.  375). 
2nd.  ”  It  will  be  best  boldly'  to  face  the  power  of  modern  society, 
“and  to  refuse  any  friendship  or  communion  with  it.” — 
pj).  I  to,  1  t(>,  374).  3rd.  “  The  (iovernment  of  England  is  an 
“  usur|HHl  government,  and  all  such  governments — that  is,  those 
inde|>endent  of  the  Papaev — are  our  foes,  the  enemies  of 
‘‘s(X‘iety  and  of  G(k1.”— PP-  "316,  317,  318,  377.)  4th. 
“  That  it  is  time  to  consider  howto  obtain  the  use  of  the  seculfl^ 
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in  support  of  tho  spiritual  power.” — p.  878.  It 
seems  that  these  words  of  ours  have  been  so  fortunate  or  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  to  be  quoted  in  the  House  of  CoinTnons,  and  wc  have 
been  called  upon  by  many  notes  and  communications  to  verify 
our  quotations.  We  understand  that  some  of  the  writers  them¬ 
selves  in  the  volume  of  Essays  have  charged  a  dishonesty  u})on 
us  in  the  rendering  of  their  views.  Tliere  is  no  dishonesty  in 
the  rendering,  they  may  even  be  spoken  of  as  actual  (piotations, 
although  we  did  not  use  the  term  ‘‘quotation”  tliey  really 
indicate,  and  indicate  with  scarce  the  alteration  of  a  syllable,  the 
views  and  intentions  of  that  Papal  party  in  England,  of  which 
Dr.  Maiming  may  be  regarded  as  the  commander-in-chief.  It 
|)erhaps  may  be  said,  why  place  the  onifs  of  these  expressions 
u|K)n  Dr.  Manning,  when  they  do  not  occur  in  any  paper  con¬ 
tributed  by  himself  to  the  volume  ?  It  might  be  enough  to 
replv,  that  such  an  editorship  involves  entire  responsibility,  nor 
has  lie,  thatw’o  can  see,  in  any  portion  of,  or  preface  to  the  volume, 
declined  such  responsibility ;  but  wc  are  not  disposed  to  shield 
ourselves  in  that  way,  while  on  the  essay  from  which  we  more 
immediately  quoted,  we  may  make  a  remark  or  two  before  wi^ 
lay  down  our  pen.  We  said,  these  were  the  views  indiaxtcH, 
we  are  quite  justified  in  that  by  a  review  of  the  temper  and 
expression  of  all  Dr.  Manning’s  later  writings.  Shall  we  quote  some 
of  his  pleasant  modes  of  expression  ?  Let  it  be  always  remem¬ 
bered,  that  Rome,  and  Planning,  in  a  very  especial  sense  on 
behalf  of  Rome,  claims  the  sole  right  of  administration,  not 
only  among  the  affairs  of  conscience  and  things  spiritual,  but 
among  all  the  crowns,  and  thrones,  and  governments  of‘  tlu' 
earth ;  therefore  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Government  of 
England : — 


And,  as  1  liavo  alroafly  pointed  out,  tho  very  idea  of  tho  (dnireli 
divinely  or/xanized  and  endowed  with  a  supernatural  ollioo  ludiig  ellaeed 
from  the  intelligeuec  of  tho  Kuglish  peoj)le,  the  policji  of  the  (lorrru- 
vieut  IS,  hi/  its  oirn  iiiiture  (tud  institiet^  hostife  to  the  Cotholtr  (Ininh^ 
<oi(l  therefore  to  the.  Christion.  Sorirti/  of  hjtntjie.  i\t  this  luonieut  it, 
stands  alone  in  the  w«)rld,  isolated  from  all  Catludie  iiations,  l»eeaus«‘  it 
IS  anti-Catholie,  (nid  from  alt  roiisfitiited  (/overnments^  lH*e.'iuse  it  is  thr 
stimulus  ami  the  head  of  rerohitionarij  movements  in  everif  people. — 
Maniimjs  SemionSy  1863,  P*  ^4* 

He  charges  England  with  being  essentially  revolutionary  as 
a  Government,  and  criminal  in  the  help  which  she  has  afforded 
to  young  united  Italy  : — 

To  svrh  a  govemment  as  that  of  Englnndj  which  represents  a  popv 
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Intion  not  onbf  in  schism  and  in  heresy^  but  traditionally  hostile  to  the 
.ipiritnal  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  the  J*ontij}'s,  it  is  franh  and 
•tyiral  to  let  loose  every  ayenry,  and  to  stimulate  every  ayitation  ivhich 
an  undermine  the  Tempitral  Power  of  the  Holy  See.  Having  uo  jK'r- 
rption  of  the  nature  t»f  the  Cliurch  even  as  a  spiritual  kingdom,  aini 

•  luting  it-s  supreme  autliority,  notliing  ean  he  more  eonseipiont,  (tt  cuu- 

;ruous  for  tlie  Knglish  ( loverninent,  than  to  endeavour  to  make  Ikum' 
iho  capital  of  an  united  Italy. — Mannin(fs  Sermons^  p.  65. 

Here  is  ii  pleasant  description  of  our  condition  as  a  Govern- 
ineiit : — 

\Chen  the  Catholic  natants  of  Ktirope  return  to  the  traditional  pnlictf  of 
f'hristeudom,  Hnyland  will  stand  alonCj  ostracised  hy  its  own  anti-entho- 
lie  spirit  and  charaeter. 

Such,  then,  appear  to  he  the  relations  of  Kngland  to  Christianity 
and  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  relations  of  the  Crown,  the  Gm'ernnient,  the  liegislatnre,  the 
'•rganized  political  life,  the  dominant  jiuhlie  is  a nti-ctitlndie^  and 

inarchirid :  to  a  yreat  extent  it  is  anti-christian,  and  ilestmefice  of  the 
die  Christian  and  Catholic  Society  of  Knrope.  This  evil  teiuloiicv, 
:ncn*asing  steailily  and  perpetually  from  the  so-called  Iveforniation,  h, 
ve  may  fear,  stronger  at  this  day  than  ever. — Manninfs  SernmSy 
1 863,  p.  80. 

As  t()  the  hold  policy'  ])iirsued  in  England  by' the  Papacy, and 
its  succ(‘ss,  Ills  hauiiieiice  says  : — 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  anti-catholic  spirit  should  lot  re  rent  and 
‘onnented  Cnyland,  when  the  shadow  of  the  Diriue  presence  fell  upon 
^  The  clamour  tind  uproar  did  no  more  than  publish  to  every  soul  of 
■tan  within  the  reitlm  that  the  Church  of  Cod  summoneil  them  to  suh- 
a’ssion.  Instead,  then,  of  wishing  that  so  great  a  Contilical  act  had  been 
arried  through  in  silence,  or  hy  a  carnal  and  stealthy  prudence,  wo  may 
r'joiee  that  it  was  inU  “  done  in  a  corner,”  or  hrought  in  privily  and 
unawares.  Its  magnitude  demanded  a  proport ionati'  ]»romulgatiun,  and 

•  ts  idaim  upon  the  emiscienees  of  men  n'lpiiriMi  a  publication  which 
hould  render  the  plea  (d’  ignorance  imjiossihle.  In  the  last  twelve 

years  the  (\itholie  Church  in  England  has  closed  with  the  pcpulation, 
.lud  entered  into  every  rank,  class,  and  degree  of  its  social  life;  and, 
though  the  number  of  the  souls  gathered  into  its  unity  he  great  every 
year,  the  true  growth  and  progress  of  the  Chiireh  is  not  in  the  nnnih*r 
nt  it>  eon  versions.  Many  as  they  are,  what  an  they  upon  a  population 
ot  twenty  millions.^  The  true  yrowth  and  derelopmeut  of  the  Church 
IS  to  be  found  in  its  own  restored  and  expanding  organizatittu ;  in  tlie 
luultiplieation  ot  its  prio>thood  and  religious  orders;  in  the  increase  ol 
every  form  of  religious  charity  and  activity;  in  fb>'  risiny  culture  qfit^ 
education  in  every  class:  above  all,  in  tlie  iuliiix  of  the  mind,  erder. 
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power  ftii'l  energy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  ami  chiefly  of  the  Holy 
throughout  the  >Yhole  structure  ami  extent  of  its  ecelesiastieal  life 
tiid  system.  For  it  may  be  saiil  with  truth,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Eilglaiul,  at  this  moment,  is  rather  a  new  creation  from  the  Ibdy 
}jy«e  as  in  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  than  the  continuity  ami 
development  of  an  ancient  body.  'Fhe  ancient  Church  in  Ihiglaml 
^vitherod  up  ami  porishcil  by  nationalism,  ami  the  destrover  cut  it  down, 
and  east  it  into  the  fire.  Tlie  Catholic  Church  of  this  hour  springs 
anew  from  the  side  of  the  Vicar  of  flesus  Christ,  and  gives  to  the 
Siwercign  PontitV,  in  Ihigland,  whaf.  the  Count  de  Maistre  expn'sscd  in 
one  of  his  true  and  brilliant  analogies,  a  Heal  Presence  throughout  its 
unity.  Catholic  Fngland  fell  by  ceasing  to  be  Poinan,  and  has  rise 
again  by  the  return  and  expansion  of  the  life,  mind,  power,  instincts, 
jukI  action  of  the  Holy  See. — JlttnniiKjs  Sennoits,  }•[).  77,  78. 


The  tone  of  all  these,  we  may  even  say,  insane,  insolent,  and 
astoumlingly  audacious  words,  is  as  distinct  an  implication  (d‘  tin' 
usurpation  of  the  Fhiglish  Governmentof  the  rights  and  inimuni- 
tiesof  theone  only  Church — the  world’s  one,  only  power — as  if  the 
writer  were  mad  enough  to  fling  the  very  gauntlet  of  defiain^e  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne ;  and,  in  fact,  his  words  do  tluif .  We  confess 
tuhave  been,  however,  notalittle  sur[)ris('(l  that  any  persons  should 
have  been  startled  hy  our  accusations ;  it  might  he  very  well  to 
siiy,  where  is  this  bold  thing  expressiMl  ?  Hut  it  seems  to  have 
Ixcn  felt  as  wonderful  that  it  should  have  been  expresst'd  ;  such 
surj>rise  betrays  great  ignorance  of  the  spirit  and  practice'  of 
Koine.  Has  not  this  been  always  its  spirit  ?  ’Fo  succeed  in  this, 
ha.s  it  not  always  possc'ssed  itself  of  ('very  hind  of  spiritual  craft 
and  engineering?  We  are  not  disposed  to  run  on  into  ])lati- 
tudes  about  murders  and  martyrdoms;  but  is  not  historv  full  of‘ 
them  ?  Has  it  not  always  bi'en  a  fearful  thing  for  any  govc'rn- 
nient  to  seek  to  thwart  the  designs,  the  ambition,  the  claim  to 
absoluteness,  put  forth  from  the  Vatican  ?  Home  can  do  no 
wrong;  the  Homanists  of  the  present  day  defiuid,  through  thick 
and  thin,  the  Papacy  of  the  past.  Why  was  Idizabeth  (leclared 
illegitimate?  And  why,  when  she  would  not  submit,  was  she 
exeoinmunicatc'd  ?  Why  was  William  the  Silent,  that  givat 
and  stately  intelligence,  assassinated  ?  Was  not  his  murdc'i* 
blessed  at  Rome  ?  Why  was  Henry  IV.  assassinatc'd  ?  Why 
were  Te  Domnin  sung  at  Rome,  and  medals  struck  on  (X'casion  of 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Hartholomevv  ?  What  ])rov(»ked  the  long 
Wars  with  the  brave  Hohenstaufen  ?  And  why  the  wars  of  v\- 
terniiiiation  with  Count  Havmond  ?  And  if  these  things  arc* 
judged  ot  a^i  of  tlu'  pjist — though  we  ought  to  n'colh'ct  that  liome 
uever  revises,  never  revokes — how  is  it  that  we  tind,  cvc'ii  now, 
leamed  Germans,  like  Rhorbachcr,  busily  engaged  in  defending 
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the  massacres  and  murders  of  Rome  ?  It  is  likcdy  that  all  this 
will  he  ])ut  down  to  the  score  of  platitude  and  clap-trap.  AVg 
are  nn\  disposed  to  dwell  much  on  these  things  ;  the  plain  mind 
is  pretty  well  made  up  upon  them;  and  the  ultimate  cause  of 
these,  and  a  million  more  such  enormities,  is  to  be  found  in  that 
creed,  which  we  charged  not  merely  on  Dr.  Manning  and  his 
co-religionists,  but  the  whole  Papal  party;  a  creed  which  Mr. 
liucas  has,  with  admirable  coolness  and  severe  logical  precision, 
wrought  into  a  system  of  argument,  that  all  governments— the 
Knglish,  of  course,  with  the  rest — standing  in  the  path  of  the 
Papal  claim  to  universality,  are  usurpations.  Our  third  item, 
<pioted  above,  while  it  was  stated  in  Mr.  Lucas’s  own  words, 
setuned  to  us,  and  still  seems,  nay,  undoubtedly,  is  the  proper 
generalization  of  his  whole  essay  ;  but  short  as  our  space  is,  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  devote  a  portion  to  the  exhibition  of  its 
dangerous  insidiousness  more  at  length. 

We  pointed  out,  in  a  previous  article,  when  reviewing  the 
volume  of  Kssavs,  the  haughtv  insolence  in  which  Mr.  Oakley 
chooses  to  indulge  himself;  as  our  treatment  of  the  volume  by 
some  members  of  the  (\itholic  party  seems  to  have  boon  pro¬ 
tested  against  as  too  severe  and  unjust,  we  will  take  this 
opportunity  of  printing  again  some  of  those  choice  flowers  of 
sjH't'ch  and  morsels  of  rhetoric  the  essayist  employs  when 
speaking  of  his  fellow-citizens : — 


rims,  while  forced  to  a])plv  the  vonorahlo  name  id' a  Church  to  that 
i^rcat  religious  society,  tlu‘  (|U(*cn  of  all  the  though  hut  a  sect, 

trhirh  ill  this  iiati«)U  and  its  dcpiMidencies  the  place,  assuiuos  thf 

lith's,  alVccts  the  jwivileges,  and  aj)pro])riatcs  the  revtumes,  of  theancirnt 
and  rightful  Church  of  laigland,  wo  are  proclnd»*d  from  a[>plyinjr  to 
onr-olvcs  in  popular  parlance  any  loftier  a}>pollation  than  that  o\  “the 
Catlndic  body.”  While  using,  in  a  certain  sense  eorreetlv,  <>/  herctica 


'iinf  srhfsiniftirs,  who  on'  our  fcHou'-citizeuK  out/  nuujhiuiohii  ot 
fin'  oiuloh/r  owl  rmlroriiof  title  of  “  hrethreu^''  ire  ore  ohlii/e*/  >o  for  to  full 
nt  With  the  rertf  tle/'eefire  not{t)n.<  of  ridigions  hrotlierliood  which  jtrcvail 
onoind  ns  as  <*all  onr  own  true  hrethren,  and  tin*  icllow-lu‘ir>  ^vitll 
nnr^clvcs  of  tlu*  C'hristian  promises,  hy  so  c»)ld  a  title  as  that  el  oiir 
“  co-rcligionisis.”  Wliih*  complimenting  those  uottleif  ft>nus  of  luft’t'O'^ 
iftiottnserrorirhiehftreroil  outsitfe  irith  the  mtofuffieeut  ojipethituuiitj 
"  rrnds^"  ire  must  needs  heor  irifhout  pndest  the  Joith  of  the  suinfs 
tlesofioited  os  o  deuououotiou  "  or  o  jicrsuoslou.  ' 


Again,  ^Ir.  Oaklev  savs  : — 

Here  arc  we,  in  this  country,  the  treasurers  and  guardians  of  th? 
eternal  I  rnth,  the  inheritors  of  the  (>riginal  Heligion,  the  mcinhcr>  o 
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that  (’hurcli  whose  ancestry  alone  is  royal,  whose  pedii^ree  ah>ne  nn- 
taruij^hed,  aiul  whose  relations  with  the  world  she  has  tt)  coiupuM*,  are 
alone  untettered  hy  the  honndaries  (d’hninan  empire,  and  in<h'j>en(h*nt  ol’ 
the  Huetations  of  human  caprice — here  are  we,  I  say,  tlireuixh  the  elVects 
of  that  misery  which  is  proverbially  the  parent  (»f  unnatural  coalitions. 
tvm}nll('(l  to  C(/s7  in  our  lot  with  those  seyonttists  of  ycftfentoy,  t  reu  in 
ihtir  lan/est  eoinyrehensiou  and  nunntest  interseetom  :  with  the  rejeeted 
of  the  rejeeted  the  oiVshoots  of  the  diss(*vi‘red  branch  ;  n'ith  the  fantors, 
however  unconscious,  of  heresy  donh/y  distilled,  and  the  victims  uf  schism 
twict‘  divided;  and  compelled  to  think  it  ^ain  if  we  can  pd  anywise  int<» 
port  by  the  aiil  of  a  towiiii^c  so  rude,  or  uiuler  a  convoy  so  shabby. 
tVrtainly  it  is  an  abject  position  for  the  (^(ueen  of  the  nations  and  the 
bride  of  the  Lamb. — Essays  on  Reliyious  Literature.  Edited  hy  11.  E. 
Manniny,  pp.  145,  146,  147. 

Again,  wx*  have  another  illustration  ol*  arrogant  insolence  and 
audacity  in  the  following  : — 

The  position,  then,  to  be  realized  is  this  :  we  Catladics  im%  by  the 
^Tiice  of  (iod,  children,  whether  by  inheritance  or  adojdion,  of  the 
Church  U'hieh  is  the  sole  <tnd  e:rc/nsivc  depository  on  earth  <f  eternal 
(Old  imnintable  Truth;  nor  alone  the  passivt*  rcct*j.taclc  nf  that  'rnitli, 
but  its  ordained  guarilian  and  active  dispenser.  HV  neither  share  onr 
treasure,  nor  divide  onr  c/ainis,  with  any  other  religious  bo(ly  whatevor. 
The  must  imposing  of  the  pretensions  of  other  bodies  dues  lad  even 
apjtruach  the  limits,  far  less  invadi'  the  provinct*  and  tlinuitcn  tin? 
majesty  ot  our  prerogative;  the  most  (wthodo.r  tf  their  opinions  does 
not,  in  one  and  that  a  most  important  sense,  rome  a  irhit  nearer  to  onr 
Tnith,  than  the  irildest  and  most  fanatical  (f  their  doetrimd  innovations. 
\\e  claim  their  agreement  as  an  ini}>rcssive  coincidence,  we*  appreciate  it 
lis  ail  independent  testimony;  but  we  utterly  discai’d  it  as  a  point  of 
ecclesiastical  assimilation. —  Essays  on  Reliyion  itnd  Literal n re.  I'iditnl 
Inf  II.  E.  Manniny,  I ).!).,  p.  142. 

It  is  that  uicek-s})irited  priest,  that  huinble-niindcd  divseijile 
of  the  Saviour,  and  nieiubcr  of  the  ancient  school  of  the 
Apostles,  the  liev.  Frederick  Oakley,  who  exiin’s.ses  hiinsc*!!’ 
utter  this  chaste,  delicate,  and  respectful  fashion  of  the  men  who 
won  lor  his  Church,  in  this  country,  every  piece  of  that  libe  rty 
which  it  possesses  ;  that  a  man  is  insolent,  or,  ])(‘rhaps,  tluit  a 
church  is  insolent,  is  no  reason  why  he  or  it  should  be  treated 
with  injustice;  but  these  things  should  be  marked  and  mad<‘ 
itiunifest.  AV"e  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  avowing  our  convic¬ 
tion,  that  men  and  writers  like  Manning,  Oakley,  and  JiUcas,  are 
c^cn  a  kind  of  pestilence.  AVe  cannot  lail  to  see  that  the? 
yltimute  end  of  such  teaching  as  that  in  which  they  indulge, 
is  the  creation  of  that  which  Itomo  was  never  indisposed  to 
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croato — revolution :  while  Rome  and  the  Manning  school 
r**iranl  all  as  revolutionaries  who  displace  the  Papist  tVom  hh 
chair  of  authority,  and  teach  prelate  and  priest  to  know  tbtir 
place.  Kxceptioii  has  Vkh  ii  esjR'cially  taken — and  we  rotor  to  i: 
iH-caiiso  we  have  received  so  many  communications  p«iiitin^to 
it — to  our  treiieralization  of  Hr.  Manniiiir’s  volume,  when  wo 
that  it  iialicated  tliat  the  (iovenniient  of  Ln<rlaiul  is  an  ii>urjM.d 
*‘ ( iovernment,  and  all  .>ueh  fTovernments  'that  is,  those 
pendent  of  the  l‘apacy)  are  our  foes,  the  enemies  of  S'H.ietv 
“and  of  <nHl.”  We  shall  now  say  more  explieitly  that  thisi's 
the  uiKpiestionable  doctrine  taiijrht  in  Mr.  Lucas’s  Lssav  on 
in  U>f'elafinn  to  Cirit  Strict f/,  in  the  volume  to  which 
ue  have  referred,  and  unless  all  lanirua ire  breaks  down:  and 
fails  to  convey  its  meaniinr,  this  is  the  spirit  breatlu^tl,  and  iii'.re, 
it  is  the  explicit  doctrine  of  the  writinirs  of  Pr.  Maniiir, ». 
.Mr.  1  mca-’s  paper  is,  in  fact,  j>erhaps,  the  nnist  able  in  the 
\«»lume  before  iis.  A  chain  of  arirunieiit  is  elaborated  with 
fXetM  diiiL**  care.  There  is  also  a  jealous,  Jesuitical  carolulia  v-, 
of  expresvion  which,  unless  the  eye  of  the  n'adcr  be  very 
watchful,  miirht  put  all  sense  of  suspicion  sweetly  to  >loop. 
We  select  an  instanct‘,  it  is  ciuitral  to  the  doctrine  of  the  e>say. 
What  can  i>e  more  inno<‘ent  than  the  followiiijr  exj-rosion, 
on  the  three-hundred  and  twentv-tirst  pajrel'  “It  is  Society  out 
“of  which  the  State  is  formed,  not  it  out  (*f  the  State.  S..eicty 
i''  the  irreater,  the  Statt‘  is  the  less.  Society  embraces  all  States.” 
Now  what  can  .seem  mon‘  just,  natural,  and  simple 'r  It  is  a 
detinition  which  .setuns  perfectly*  admirable  and  complete.  S<H'iety 
creat«*s  its  p>vernmcnt ;  why,  it  is  a  theory*  of  constitutionalism ! 
It  is  the  same  principle  which  ])laced  William  111.  and  Victoria 
on  the  throne  of  Ihnrland,  and  Victor  Lmmanuel  on  the  throne 
«»f  united  Italy*.  Instinctively*,  the  Protestant  reader  says,  i^ 
not  there  some  mistake  here ‘r  There  is  indeed;  Mr.  Lucas 
d«K.‘s  not  mean  by*  the  tmuii  “Society*^'  what  a  .siiiLrle  Ih'ott 'taut 
reader  would  mean.  Will  it  be  believed  that  he  piirp<'sely  'tarts 
in  liis  essay*  by*  chan^inu:  the  term  “  ('hurch  ’’  into  “  Society.^ 
Let  the  reader  turn  back  to  the  two-hundred  and  (‘iL'hty-ninth 
pai:»‘  aiul  mark  the  Jesuitry*.  “  To  avoid  the  antai^onisin  which  is 
“  lrc<|uently  ar»)U'ed  by*  the  use  of  the  word  hiirch,’  1  shall 
“  Mt  it  as  the  ‘S>ciety*  of  (Jhri>tians,^  which  vnv  Lord  louiuhd. 

I  bus,  throiiL^iinut  the  es^av,  i\Ir  Lucas  instructs  us  to  'ub'tituto 
in  our  minds  tlie  leriii  “  Ciiurch  ’’  if  we  wiil,  ibr  “  S(*citty. 
^\  e  avail  «»ur>elves  ol  his  instructions,  and  <lo  more:  we  suh* 
stltuto  for  the  term  “  socitUy*,'’  “  Papaev.”  We  are  warraiittd 
by  tlie  lauirua;4:e  we  have  (|uote<i,  in  fiiidini;  that  Mr.  Liicass 
only  coiici'ption  ot  civil  society*  i.s  the  development  ol  the  I’apu'}* 
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Ix't  the  reader  boar  this  in  miud,  aud  then  road  such  piis^igo.' 
as  the  following  : — 

Thi  ind^pendtfiCt  of  the  ^vcictp  cufutot  ictll  t  ^tahhshtd  coucliisn'ei 
inthiyut  'foitoj  a  v'V;>  further,  and  assertinj  the  dependence  <»/*  cici 
(Pnpacu*) 

I  shall,  in  oonolush'ii,  proceed  to  the  practioul  ([iiostion,  litnv  far  it  i 
wi<e.  or  even  allowable,  l>eeause  of  the  hardnes<  of  the  times,  for  th 
>ViVfy  ( Poinoui.* )  to  descend  to  runy  firour  icith  cicil  tjovernnh  nt< 
the  nbdication  of  o  prenytitice  fchich  htis  bten  cnnr'errtd  upon  it.  in  ritu 
ufsueh  conti/i^jences. — Kssops  on  Pelojion  ond  Idttroture.  Edittd  h 
//.  K.  Manning.  />./>.,  p.  35  I. 


It  will  bo  seen,  in  some  measure,  what  is  the  purpose  ot‘  Mr. 
l.ucus’s  es^av  :  for  such  buckets  of  moonshine  wo  liope  it  is  noi 
very  likely  that  we  shall,  as  a  nation,  part  with  any  of  oui 
sulvstaiitial,  and  hardly  now  liberties.  'Die  true  designation, 
howeyer,  of  the  paper  should  hayt‘  been,  **  \\  hat  is  the  Papist 
‘•conception  of  civil  society  W  hat  is  the  intrinsic  end  of  civil 
••  goeriinient  from  a  Papal  point  of  view ‘r  ”  Aiul  what  ma\ 
the  reader  suppose  is  Mr.  Lucas's  conception,  and  the  ultiuial( 
end  of  Ids  argument  I'  Why,  it  is  a  plea  for  a  civil  theocracv 
from  beginidng  to  end  ;  through  nearly  a  hundred  ]>ages.  In 
pursues  his  way  to  show  that  the  end  of  g»>vernment  is  ultimatel\ 
spiritual — in  fact,  that  it  should  be  a  government  organizctl  b\ 
the  priestluxul.  'fhe  purpose  of  the  whole  paper  is  to  prove  tha‘ 
all  (h)veruments  which  do  not  conform  to  the  will  of  “tin 
SA'iety  ”  (be.  the  Papacy  or  the  Church),  is  mere  usurpation 
A>  he  s;iys,  “  the  Society  ”  ithe  Papacy),  “so  far  from  holdini 
“  the  |x)sition  of  being  dependent  upon  the  State,  occupies  pn 
“  ciselv  the  op|>ositc  relation  of  having  tlie  State  dependent  i: 
“a  great  measure  on  itself (p.  o-VJ).  Our  writer  refer.- 
heartily  approvingly,  to  a  paper  on  the  same  topic  in  the  Dnh/i 
lUrinr  (•luly,  iSOd).  The  doctrine  of  that  pa[H‘r  is,  indeed, 
pcrfcTtly  the  same:  and  from  it  we  learn  exactly  the  sain* 
truths  taught  by  ^Ir.  Lucas.  AVe  tind  lV)pe  (iregory  X\  I  . 
telling  Catholic  princes  that  “their  authority  is  given  to  thei  ’ 
“more  for  the  protection  of  the  Church  than  the  governance  <  i 
“the  world p’  that  “  the  cause  of  faith  should  bt‘ dearer  t«)  thei  1 
“than  that  ol‘ their  own  rule,  and  that  their  chief  care  shoiod 
“  K*  the  security  of  religion.  Supernatural  ginul,  lln'refore, 

“  to  he  the  chief  aim  of  temporal  administration.”  This,  then,  is 
h«»lh  with  Mr.  Lucas  and  Pope  Oregory  X\  1.,  the  intrinsic  t‘nd 
t'ivil  Government ;  that  is,  that  the  intrinsic  tuid  id'  mie  thing 
should  Ik*  ti)  pronude  another.  What  tlu'ii  may  lx*  the  intrinsic 
<^iid  ot  the  trade  of  a  baker,  or  a  bricklayer  Y  \V  hat  may  bo  the 
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intrinsic  end  of  lI,o  ,.rofes.sion  of  a  tailor  W 
InisuwsH  of  ii  Mouse  of  ( V»ni„,oiis  or  :i  1  th 

to  tcrniinate  vcrvniuch  at  flic  point  of  tl  ^n'ernme,, 

I-rnpcrtv,  an,l  tlu-  business 

t  as  ail  authentic  uiii])ire  in  ^ t, 

K'nlt.  'I'hc  business  of  the  Uovernnic'irt^and  h"  oi 

IS  to  f,Mve  certainly  all  facilities  for  n-,0L  1  • 
us  jar  as  possible,  all  tiieilities  for  evil  doin'<>-"",'f’  '".'‘'"U'Vc, 

'■nd  ot  tiovernnient.  ()||  ,,0'  flic  c  “  ’  *  '*''** *n“"Urinsic 
■^•'lert  this,  aeeordin-  1,,  Alr  'f  "'“‘''I*  'biros  to 

“the  S,reiefv”  U  h  t  r"W%V“‘  <’<'  'bo 

cry  dilliu'ent  conceptions  have  ohi  ”**'1  -'i  liavo!' 

'buy  of  the  State.  S  i„  ‘o  '  ,  ’‘'b'-onoo  to 

"<  -Mr.  la.cas’salli.ction  ;  'that  n'l  Sor'l’ 

"bservaneivs  of  the  ( 'hutch  tire  infer  «  f  r  /''o'  'lu.Vs  an, I 

lions  of  the  Stale  thr  the  spiritual  ‘n  'etrula- 

"bere  the  j.eople  are  connnande  '''’‘‘‘"b'  tbe  I)oo|,lo. 
I’rostrate  iiul.eeilil  v  of  will  th  1  V  to  .suoli  a 

III  must  n'^rioiis  where  “  the  S(«*ietv  ’’  I  • 

'  .spots  of  earlir^  tl  T  "/*"  «v. 

"  ben  l;onie  has  heen  able  I’no  i  'imiiv  ajjos 

"  h.at,  eonies  of  caring  tuor^lbr  ‘Mhrri''’''’*^"'"'^  ‘"'‘strato 
"  sujK.rnalural  -rood  ”  th.,,,  und  "ilie  lidih,” 

itsp'.ople.  ThegrosTsd.,,-!,,,,'  ''''"l>"r:il  well-being  of 

o'  'be  ramU^anrr  niav'  furnish  '"mi  "''Hi''  poiiu<l 

till'  war  of  the  .Velheri  oi  I  ■  ibu-slralioiis  tor  one  a''e; 

■'^li'ibi.iir.^hn.n!;'  ^il  K  ' b*'  J’upaoy.  Italy 

'  hurch,”  ••ilie  faith, ”and  ‘•s,,/'!'.".*!'''  !;''""'ipb's  of  "tlie 

"‘‘•I  and  happily  •  ob'  \|,.  i  l  ‘'"iatur!il  good,”  htive  not  worked 

rt" , 

^•overnlueul  iioinis  •  it t  *  ‘"'riiisic  end  of 

‘"tr  with,  the  evan-reli.-tl  '  '*’*  porfectlv  in  keo}.- 

oiillee  of  tobacco  in  a  reli.r,-  ” '‘'r.'*”"®'’  'y'"’  "  '''I’''  "1’  bis  half- 
wbo  prints  the  (|ue.slion  'he  jdous  bulteiiiiaii, 

his  |>at  ut’hiittei.,  ><‘^1  hiiow  you  hav(‘ u  soul  on 

Ill!  his  In|)o,,|.  jjjjj  I'iboiinM-  ^^^’i^'hhiyer,  who  suspendtd 

'bo  week,  to  .start  off  to  Vrtwi?T'  be  day  might  ll.eiice 

^<»‘*it.s.  Should  tliesi*  I.;  .♦  ^  hMiiiijs  in  tlie  liniimrs  ot  his 

^•‘Ui  Well  conceive  with  JUt'ot  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Lucas,  we 

mean  to  say  tlu‘  I'l.t re^mnl  them. 
pHxl  hrt'ad  ;  ofthet  iilnr  the  baker  is  to  ^dve  us 

^uhstanlial  buiJdin,/-  ^‘lothes  ;  of  the  bricklayer,  a 

the  butterman,  good  batter;  of  the 


Arroijant  Umuo. 

(lovormmMit,  laws  tt>  proloct  lilo  and  proixwly.  Wn  can  look 
•liter  our  hymns,  texts  of  Scripture,  and  litth'  revivals  for  our- 
I'lvcs  rttcrly  sliould  we  distrust  Mr.  liUcas’s  plan  siiua' 
^lUinnllv,  lilo  and  property  have  not  been  safer,  but  considerably 
more  nivoarioiis  in  their' tenure  wdiere  lioinanisin  has  been  in 
leaver.  And  now  it  will  be  seen  that  the  (h'si^natory  para«;ra])h 
wo  cited,  and  which  we  understand  has  been  styled  “  dishonest, ’’ 
while,  as  we  have  said,  it  actually  occurs  in  the  paper,  was  in¬ 
tended  rather  to  describe  tlie  ])uri>ort  of  Mr.  Lucas  sent  ire  article. 

It  is  to  atllrin  that  the  assumption  of  all  civil  power  in  the 
State,  without  the  control  of  “  the  Society''  (/.r*.  the  Papacy),  is 
usurpation.  ^Ir.  liUcas  does  not  claim  for  his  (  atlndic  Lhurch 
the  ri‘dits  merely  of  an  imperiam  in  imjx'rio  :  he  scolfs  indi^- 
iiaiitlv'^at  such  a  lowly  ])osition  for  his  faith.  A’o,  his  “  Socit'ty 
must  he  itnprrinl.  As  he  says  (p.  dK)),  “  Must  not  only  be  in- 
“de])endi‘nt  of  all  t>ther  societii's  and  bodii's  of  imm,  but  must. 

“ elaiin  a  h'<.»'itimate  control  ovc'r  their  action  in  many  particu¬ 
lars."  .Mr.  I  iUcas  belon<j:s  to  a  church  which  nevc'r  could 
“  render  to  (^a'sar  tlu'  thinj^s  which  ar(‘  (  Cesar's  ;  "  lU'vm-  has  Ixum 
able  to  he  “  subject  to  the  higher  powers  ;  ’’  lu'ver  could  “  rend(*r 
to  them  theirdiU'S."  Mr.  Lucas  s  essay  has,  tor  its  object,  to  teach 
theinemhers  of  his  Lhurch  how  incompatible  is  the  being  a  good 
and  peaceable  citizen  with  the  ludding  of  the  (  atlndic  laith.  W  i* 
desire  that  these  points  should  lu'  attmitively  noti'd  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  ])rogr('ss  and  intimtions  ol  th(‘  Jhipal  mind 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Lucas  imiilieshow  his  lellow-woi’ki'rs  ot  thi^ 
bapacy,  in  all  ages,  Ipive  wrought  with  oiu'  hand,  “  whih'  holding 
the  sword  with  the  other  "  (p.  d»OS).  Nothing  short  ol  univi'rsal 
and  absolute  dominion  satisties  eithm*  tin'  tluxiry  ot  tin*  writer,  or 
the  ambition  of  his  sect  ;  //c  (‘Iffints  /‘nr  it  innrrrsnht if  ovei'  sj)a(*e, 
lime,  over  all  ranks,  nver  nil  the  fncnltirs  nj  thr  nnlirnindf 
fiKiii  (page  ‘2b  I ).  ddie  whole  schenu'  ot  tin*  Pajiacy  ol  tlu'  pr('sent< 
day  dates,  he  bidieves,  IVom  a  piudect  organization,  laws  which 
came  in  cntirmiess  to  the  cliurch  of  the  hrst  ag(‘s.  lie  con¬ 
tends,  tlu'reiore,  that  his  (diurch  should  take  no  boon  irom  the 
^tate.  “  The  State,"  he  indignantly  exclaims — “  then  ( ’hristian 
“scK’iety  takes  a  boon  from  a  super  ior  power  !  "  “  enn 

rtlfdsc  stntvsnirn  or  f/orrrnnirnfs  from  thr  nhlnfiitnni  nj 
“  ohnlir/nr,  ivhirh  spriinjs  from  the  nnfnrr  of'  tho  Sorirti/ 

(p-  d2by  llediscdaims  tlu'  (*(piality  (‘iitirely  ot  th(‘  Papist  with 
ether  mend lers  of  th('  communitv,  as  when  h(‘  retei’s  objectingly^ 
t’mint  (le  Montalembcrt,  by  wluuu  “the  intidel  Stale  ot 
“  iiKKlcrn  timi's"  (and  let  it  be  rememb('r(‘d  that  evt'ry  Stale  is 
intidel  wliich  does  not  acknowliMlgo  the  sujiremacy  of  the 
lapaey)  “  is^  hy  implication,  asked  to  grant  an  eiiuulity  between 
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“  th(' oiH'  DiviiH',  rnivc'i'sal  Society,  aiul  ntlu'r  sod^tirs  whirli 

“  havr  111)  hiviiK'  loim(lali«m,  as  il‘  i1h'  Slate*  \V(‘n‘  in  a  ixi'siuon 
“  lo  ^lv«*,  or  tli(‘ Sncli'lv  \V(‘r<‘ at  liUorty  to  acci'pt,  (‘(jiialltv" 
(|).  o'JlM.  N‘>;  till*  Tapary  is  tin*  jirotrctnr  of  state's.  It  can¬ 
not  l(‘arn,  as  tlu*  writi'r  says  ([>.  .‘i  l  l  i  — 


\va'<  no  room  for  iiiV('sti.L;alion  ;  the  Sorirtif  m;i<  placcil  in  i|n. 
World  coiiiiMisod  of  in«*n — ii4:norant  accordiiiLif  to  woi-Idly  knuwlcdirc—;,,;. 
i/i  t  hotinil  tn  I’tirrf/  out  a  jinKirnninie  H'h/eh  /u  ijinrn/  t}n‘  lu  rti  lu  rhrt'munf 
trisdn/if.  W'ifh  si/rh  a  doi'i  i‘inneiit„  i n rest iijnt inn  enn/it  ntfi/  Hnthutij  tn 
the  iiilti jit ilnht tf  nf  its  tines  tn  their  inteiiileil  nhjeet.  It  emifi/  nnlif  yi/vnv 
hnir  jni'tiet  tri  er  the  rn/es  rereufeit,  innt  hntreertainhitlti  if  U'nuhl,  if 
siniji/f/  fn/fnii'i  il,  trnrh  tn  n  stfei'essj'tfl  end. 


Tlio  Papacy  must  In'  cliit'l*  niai^i.' trale ;  liciicc,  all  that  is  coiisti- 
liitional  is  usurju'd — Mnolaiid  of  old,  I taly  of  to-day.  Andiiow 
W(‘  will  (piotc  tilt'  climax  passant',  a  part  of  which  wc  have 
tpiotcd  ht'fort',  and  h'avt*  our  roaders  to  judo'(‘  wlu'thcr  the 
(piotation,  t'spt'cially  at  the  idoso  of  tin*  chain  of  ari^uniciit  we 
hav(' hriclly  statt'd,  does  not  carry  that  “indication”  wo  have 
appro]>riatt‘d  to  it  (p[).  .iTti-”)??)! — 


(Mir  hivinc  Socit'ty,  lia\ini4‘  coii«|Mcrcd  tlic  old.  and  liaviiio'  rai-t'd  ii}'. 
out  of  rniitlict ini;'  tdciiuMit^.  a  new  linniaii  Society,  leavt'iied  fy  tlif 
iMvine  powor.  and  as  nrarly  inrj'iet  ns  nini  Sneiiti/  thnt  is  trie  lilil>i 
*  I’lsf,  ninif  lint nrntlif  I'nnriii'i'  thnt,  iijinet  Irnin  its  thrine  nntnri.  it  ft>i' 
i'fniiii<  tn  sn jH  rinritii  nri  r  nil  in  ii'  enniers  ninl  e.rjh  riiin  ntniisfs  ;  clailii' 
M'laidt  d  njmii  >(t»dal  I'cnefitN  lte>towed  on  niankiml.  At  any  rate  il  \':i' 
in  inali^puted  pnv^»‘'''sinn,  irlnn,  snnie  ei  ntnrif  nijn,  nr  hss,  e'erlaiii  j'er- 
\er'-e  men  arox',  wlm  projM»-cd  to  niort*  than  undo  the  \s<*rk  <•!  "\»t 
.'-event ci'ii  linndr<  *|  veai’s.  I  hev  d(‘terniined  not  onlv  t«*  n\(’rllii'"'v  tin' 
S«H'iei\.  hut,  willi  il.all  religion  u  hatever,  t<  •  haiii'-li  <  Jnd  out  <*1  lli^nwn 
woi  ld,  anil  to  create  ^neh  a  Society  a>  lui'-  nt‘ver  existed  "inee  the  l)elui:i‘. 
il  e\en  it  did  helore.  'fhe>e  are  t lit*  ineiMNlio  proj loiiiided  the  jiriiieil'l'’' 
of  Piudily-nine.  'flicN  have  attracted  to  t lieinselvo  a  hody  of  a'lliereiit' 
all  o\er  t he  w orld.  I roiii  SantiaL:o,  in  (’hili.to  Moeow;  they  have  seizid 
upon  ( Jo\  ernnient<,  ^\  hieh  they  po^^ess,  and  \Nhitdi  t  hey  ice  to  eiial'k 
them  to  v,>i/.c  others.  .\nd  it  i"  tor  tear  of  ttnse  m  tr  nn  n.  tln.-e  iisiiri»>f 
t mt'i  rnnn  nts,  that  we  are  eouii'-idh'd  to  lauiounei*  jU’ivih'Lte  oiioe  aii'l  tiT 
e\er;  heiiiLT  told  that  to  claim  for  oiir  Society  a  privileged  lihertv  i^  !•' 
iM’eate  tor  it  tin*  most  redonhtahh*  <d  daiiLtau’s.  W  (*  are  iioade*!.  h'* 
sit'ijed  :  our  patrimony  spoiled,  and  wa*  are  called  u|ion  to  make  tonic 
and  truce  with  our  toe--,  the  eiuunii's  (d  Society  and  «d  (Jod  I 


There  iirt' nmusino- nnitti'i's  in  tlu'  I'ssav,  to  \yhich  wc  hino 
not  rcicrri')! ;  tis  when  our  author  (juotes  and  i  ndorses  r>ahiK'Z> 
marvellously-audacious  words,  in  whieh,  r('j)elliii^  tin  eld  tiH'l 
w%:ll-known  calumtiv,  he  savs  that,  “  althoimh  aimed  with  a 
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“tribunal  of  intoloranco,  tlio  Topos  not  slu'd  a  drop  of 

••Moo(r’{!)  Doar!  doar  !  tlio  poor,  lualignod,  old  civatun'sl 
U’hat  a  liar  that  i^^oiiius  of  history  is!  Also,  Mr.  Lucas  tt'lls 
iiN  that  “the  Society  has  no  means  of  eonipulsion  ;  it  ean  onlv 
“IH'rsuade  the  State  ”  (p.  doa).  And  vt'ry  j)ersuasiv('  sonu'  of 
it>  jH'rsiiasions  have  been,  d'he  pc'rsuasions  in  tlu'  Nhdh'vs  of 
th(‘ Vaiuhus,  and  in  the  Netherlands,  have  not  bec'n  pleasant, 
altli(»u:;h  very  elfectivc'.  Liindly,  in  tlu'  last  nuinlx'r  of  tlu' 
Ihhliii  Ii(‘viru\  W('  notici'd  a  pap('r  I'lit  itlcd  “(Mtholic  Instincts.” 
\Vc  assure  Mr.  Lucas,  also,  that  tlu'rc' are  Protc'stant  instincts, 
riutcstantisiu  is  far  from  all  that,  we  could  (h'sirc'  it  to  lu'.  Wc 
know  it  is  a  tiling  of  many  set'ts.  Mr.  Lucas  may  take  his 
fhoii'o  aiiiony;  tlu'in,  alii»;ht  upon  the  very  worst,  and  imj)rovt' 
himself  somewhat.  l‘rot('stantisin  has  its  instincts:  it  knows 
that  Rome  is  in  cons])iracy  ai^ainst  tlu'  human  mind,  an-aiiist  its 
freedom  and  faith  in  truth.  I‘rot(\stant ism  knows  that  this 
monstrous  i*(‘ptih'  is  only  domnant  for  a  s('as()n,  hilx'mial in^:^  its 
winter;  and,  when  its  time  or  [)laci*  conu's,  tlu'ii  it  sounds  tlu^ 
rattle,  rears  its  crest,  and  st lakes  out  its  ('UN’cnouu'd  fan^;  at 
fn't'doin,  truth,  and  all  the  interi'sts  of  mind  aiul  pro^a•<'ss. 
Mr.  Lmais’s  ('ssay  is  only  anotlu'r  illusti’at  ion  ol‘ nmny  which 
have  pnu'  Ix'lbn*.  Wh*  close'  by  (h'lilx'ratt'ly  asse'rtin^'  that  tlu* 
iiltimatt*  meaning;  and  pith  of  the  whoh*  ])aj)('r  is,  that  all 
;;overnnu'nt  which  is  not  Pajial,  is  ilh'i*;al  and  usui’ped  ;  aiul 
lutnu*  will  do  anythinjif  to  maintain  that  iat!;ht  or  usur|)ation  of 
lu'l'  s  over  all  tlu*  faculties  of  man,  mind,  and  conscii'iici*.  Ihit, 
in  sj)eakin<^  in  this  way,  wi*  will  not  have*  it  that  W(*  la'sciiul 
our  nllcct ions,  and  cast  olf  our  ri'verc'iua*,  foi‘  man\’  a  lu'Ipful 
t  atliolic  tc'achcr.  (  hir  abhorri'iice  and  halre'd  is  ///c  Pupftrf/. 

e  have  iu*v('r  expre'ssc'd  oursc'lve's  of  Xe'wman  as  of  ^Mamiin*^, 
or  ot  halx'r  as  of  t  )akh'y  or  Lucas.  Points  of  e'Xpre'ssion,  or 
d(>etrin(',  Iroiu  which  we*  dissent,  involvini;*,  pc'rhaps,  <'V(‘n  to  us, 
^mevons  error,  we*  ean  ])ass  them  by.  Tlu'V  have*  not  comnu'iuh'd 
thenis(‘lv('s  to  us.  We*  can  h'aiai  to  tiN'at  with  i*('V('r('nc(' ('V(*n, 

the  ('irors  of  <rr(‘;it  and  holy  natui*('s,  who  have*  al<led  us.  Ihjt, 

when  intolci‘anc('  and  insoh'iici* — a  dai’in^  ass(*i'tIon,  made*  with 
brahminical  intolerance*  over  tlu*  ri^dits  of  souls  and  tlu'  IV(*('- 
dom  oi  state's — pres(*nt  tlu'inst'lve's  to  us;  in  a  word,  tlu^  Papacy, 
"0  (mly  wish  then  to  1V‘('1 — what  we*  must  lose  our  projicr  s(*lf 

More  W('  can  cease  to  fec'l — that  it  is  an  all  but  inliiiiti*  and 

>'Hindl(*ss  iuisclii(‘l*,  and  that  it  is  a  dutv  owiiiLf  to  Xalionalism 
virtue  diselainu'd  bv  tlu*  .Manniinj^  scluxd — and  to  tlu* 
unnan  iniiul,  to  si'ck  to  pre'Vi'iit  the  spri'ad  of  so  dire*  an  evil. 


VIII 


()V\i  r,()oiv  Thru. 

\\M^  call  attention  to  tlio  new  edition  of  /.v  if  fo 

the  llt’xf  oflioth  Worlds.^  lioal:  far  )  afnaj  Mfu.  JUj 
T.  Itintif'f/.  Fifteenth  Kildnni.  11  ifh  <(  3e/r  Frejnee^ — e<nurrn- 
in;i  Oh/eetions.  (.lames  Nisbet  and  (V).) — tor  tlu'  ]>iirj)ose,  csjh'. 
eially,  ot‘  reinarkinjj^  upon  the  very  pertinent  and  lumi^nMit  l‘n- 
iaee,  in  whieli  the  author  vindicates  hiinsidr,  his  work,  and  his 
inlc'iition.  We  never  did  reo'ard  the  tith'  ot*  the  Ixudv  as  expivs* 
siv(dy  happy,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  an  atliriiu- 
timi  but  a  (piestion — “  Is  it  possible,”  i'ce.  rntbrt uualcly,  our 
miserable  niiu'tei'nth-eentury  estimate  ot‘  thinu;s  has  lea|H‘(l  to 
tlu*  eoiudusion  that  the  possibility  only  (‘xists  in  connexion  with 
viM’V  lar^ifc  nu'ans  of  wcuilth.  “  Is  it  possibh'  to  malo'  tlu'  Ih'sI 
ot*  Imth  worlds ‘r  ”  and  tlu‘  auditor  instantly  supposes  that  to 
imply,  Is  it  possible  to  make  twenty  thousand  a-vc'ar  and  ;ro  to 
heaven  'f  Hut  the  best  ot*  both  worlds  does  not  imply  at  all 
n(‘et‘ssarily  an  immense  income  or  lar^(‘  success  hen* — it  implies 
tlu'  extractino;  trom  earth  all  the  ('iijoynuMit,  eoiisislent  with  the 
walkino;  in  tlu‘  li^ht  ot*  “the  heaviudy  places.”  M«Kst,  even 
t’hristian  men  ot*  wealth  with  whom  we  havi*  have  been 
acjpiaintt'd,  know  very  little  ot*  tin*  best  ot*  this  world  ;  nor  tlo 
we  ludiovc  we  (‘ver  met  with  one  owner  (d*  t(‘n  thousand  a-yoar 
with  whom  wt‘ would  (diant;-('  })lact‘s.  \\*rv  lew  men  (d*  W(‘alth 
know  what  tin*  best  ot*  this  world  nu'ans  ;  tluw  seem  to  have 
t‘(*w  laculties  Tor  enjiwment  exc*ept  in  tlu‘  wandnmse  or  the 
counting-house.  Thmi  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  possibh*  to  make 
the  best  ot*  both  worlds,  while  it  is  not  pcissibh*  to  servi*  t  lod  and 
Mammon.  The  wealth-world  is  not  the  bi'st  ot  this;  the 
luxury  (d*doiinj^  <;ood  is  Ix'tter;  the  luxurv  ot*  scenery  is  better: 
the  luxury  ot*  activity  is  bc'tter;  the  world  ot  taste;  ot*  l)ook>; 
tlu*  t*njoyment  ot*  all  tlu*se  is  consist(*nt  with  tlu*  ('iijoyinent  ot 
tlu*  world  in  the  lit*t' bi'Vond  ;  while  tluyv  (h>  not  at  all  necessarily 
imply  t*riendship  with*  that  world  wliicli  is  at  “enmity  with 
tiod.  No  doubt,  tor  the  purposes  ot*  real  enjovment  and  makiiii: 
the  lu'st  (d  this  world,  the  essc'iitial  conditions  arc  a  tinel} 
orirani/.ed  nature  with  a  limited  rather  than  a  lari^e  income.  h)th 
lu*ld  in  sidution  by  a  sense  ot  Itivine  service.  As  to  Mr. 
Idiiney  s  bo<»k,  it  h:‘is,  lu)  doubt,  been  treati*d  with  ii;rt*at  inin"- 
lice.  We  are  surprised,  indeed,  to  tind  so  admirable  a  man  le 
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l)r.  (»oiill)iini  aiiunip:  Mr.  Hiimov’s  assailants,  (hir  author  is 
iiuito  jaslilioil  in  his  severe  honiiiu'tn.  If  it  he  not  ])ossihle 
to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds,  what  beeonies  of  bishops,  areh- 
bishops,  pn'bendaries  and  reetors,  not  to  speak  of  the  inidti(ii(h‘s 
of  the  secuhir  aristocracy,  who,  while  they  have  stately  mansions 
aiul  palaces  on  earth,  whatever*  Dr.  (loulburn  may  say  to  the 
coiitrarv,  really  do  hope  for  sonu'  shari'  in  “the  inlu'ritance  of 
••  the  saints  in  lij^’ht,”  “the  house  eternal  in  the  lu'avcms”?  The 
standard  of  the  author  of  ThoiKjJit^  on  Prrsoiufl  IirH(fion  has 
alwavs  seemed  to  us  so  hii»;h  that  W(‘  are  ama/ed  at  the  words 
ot‘ misrepresentation  ;ind  wron^  tVom  him.  Wh*  shall  allow  Mr. 
biiiiiev,  however,  to  <^ive  his  own  dealini^  with  Dr.  t  Joulburn  : — 


S(aia*  lias  assortiMl  that  tbe  boob  fhr  c  rpo'tifiotf  of  tJir  n'fbfion 
(»/’ C’ain.  //  //  />(’  /  t'ltn  on  I  If  so  If  that  ifs  o  ifri’of  jnli/  irr  orr  not 

ih'icnnlol  from  (\tin  insfroif  of  Ailoin.  irt’aiii  liatl  roali/.rtl  in  Iiiinsclf 
the  hiviiio  idea  Ihto  set  I'ortli,  and  had  “  h«*L;i>tten  a  son  in  his  own  like- 
— and  tin*  world  ha<l  hec'n  pi'opled  hy  such, — what  a  world  it 
would  have  been!  Withoiil,  ln»w\*\er,  liirtln'i*  reterene**  to  thinL;s  «»l 
whieli  this  is  a  s|>eeinien,  1  will  eonehnh*  this  Iha'laei*  hy  tin*  only 
allusion  which  I  choose  to  undo*. 

“  l'nK  Kkv.  I'aovAiih  .Mi:vnieK  (JonaaiiN,  D,D.,  Ifrhriolorif  of  St. 
fnul's,  iinil  onr  of  Her  Moj*‘stifs  (ho plolns  in  ( tn/inorif  " — 1  take  the 
d(*Nrri|ttion  fiaun  tin*  jii’inted  hook  I  am  ,e:<>inL;'  to  rel’er  to — di*livered  a 
K'ftiin*,  dannary  loth,  iS6o,  heldia*  tin*  same  Vouiil;*  M(*n’s  (’hri-tian 
Association  to  tin*  memh(*rs  of  which  the  outline  of  tin*  arL;nnn*nt  of 
this  work  was  originally  addi’ess('d,  and  I’oi*  whose  sake  it  was  expainled 
and  |tuhli''ln*d.  'fin*  suhj(*»*t  of  Dr.  (Jonlhiirn's  li*etnre  was  “  I'dai^'C 
I’aM-al."  In  tin*  very  lir>t  pai'ay^rjiidi,  i^roiipiiiL;'  toL^'(‘tln*r  Ihiscal  and 
tin*  |»oet  Dow|M*r,  he  thus  spake; — ‘*  Ihttli  wen*  eminently  devout  men, 
t’liristians  in  d(*ed  as  W(*ll  as  in  nann*.  'fin*  characters  of  both  were, 
dot*j>ly  tinp*d  with  nn*lancholy,  which  in  the  one  totd;  tin*  form  of  de- 
spoiidoiicy  as  to  his  (*tei‘nal  prospects,  and  in  tin*  other  that  of  a  sour  and 
unnatural  aseetieism.  'fin*  vii*ws  tak(*n  hy  both  of  them  <d’  lile,  <tf 
men,  of  soel(*ty,  wen*,  in  conformity  to  tln'ir  (*0111111011  teniperament, 
N'luhn*.  'I’in*  privat(*  liv(*s  of  both  W(*n*  nnhappy  liv(*s.  ( )iu*  f(*(*ls  of 
both  such  nn*n  that  in  an  (*nijdiatie  sense,  oV(*r  and  above  that  in  whi(di 
It  n  true  ot  all  i^ood  ( Mirist iaiis,  their  ptndion  was  not  heia*  Im*Iow.  // 
It  n  pos>il*l(*,  os  /los  hri'n  ollnfri/,  to  mak<*  tin*  best  ol  both  worlds — to 
tu'-te  \ery  considerable  secular  comforts  and  enjoyments,  while  not  re- 
lin'|uisliinsj^  the  crown  of  eh>ry, — e(*rtainly  in*ither  I’aseal  iiorDowper  was 
ontnifiul  into  tbr  secret  of  itoln;/  so.’’'  \*ery  likely  ;  hilt  what  tin'll  !  An* 
m«*n  without  hoju*  “in  ri'lationto  th(*ir  (*t(*rnal  prosjtects,”  <»r  the  victims 
’•t  “  a  sour  and  niinat  nral  aseetieism,"  to  he  s«*t  np  as  niodid  and  n*pres«*n- 
tative  ( diriNtian  men  !  Is  I  )r.  ( loulhiirn  hims(*lf  either  one  or  t In*  ot  ln*r  ! 
I)ocs  Itc  know  iiothiiiL^  of  tin*  suspicions  *•  .>>e(*ret  "  !  Does  not  a  “  Dre- 
iH-’iidary  nt  ,Sl.  Danrs,  and  oiieid*  llcr  Majesty's  (diaplains  in  ( trdinary. 
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“  very  sonilar  coiii}nrts  and  niijnyniciil^,'' and 

tun,  w»'  .sliniild  linju‘,  “  while  lint  reliiu jui>hiiiL,^  tlie  rrnwii  nf  •' > 
Stirelv  he  lines  imt  wi>h  ii<  to  heliove  that  ev(*ry  dii^iiilied  aiid  wcll-tn. 
do  eleri^yinan  is  to  j»ay  tor  liis  jnvsent  conilorts  and  enjoym.'ms”  l,v 
the  hitnre  and  I'ternal  loss  o|  hi>  sonl  I  or  that  it  i<  unt  *•  j>os>il(lc  ”  I'i.r 
him  to  H'tain  tli'Mii  without  some  j»oor  or  nnhenelieed  hrntlu'r  *•  takin'' 
his  crown  ”  !  'I'lu*  tliinir  is  ahsnrd,  and  I  >r.  (lonlhnrn  kimws  it  iv.  \V;^^ 
it  ri^dit,  then,  for  him  t<>  indulge  in  the  sneer  that  hirk^  i]i  hi>  wonh. 
ami  that,  ton,  hel'ore  lh.‘  very  yoim<;  men  whom  1  had  ni-i;-ed  to  aNjiirr 
after  that  **  i,'odIiness  ”  whieh  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  all  that  i^  “tni.i, 
llone>t,  just,  j*nre.  ju-ai^eworthy,  and  of  i^ood  report,”  and  whieh  //(>• 
r/ihle  says,  as  well  as  mine,  **  has  th(‘  proinisi*  of  this  world,  and  of  that 
whieh  is  to  <‘om»‘ ”  I  Had  Hr.  (loidhurn  ever  read  what  lu'  eondriiiiitd 
hv  insinuation.'  Hid  he  really  know  anythiiu;'  ol‘  what  had  hcen 
“  o/Av/Cf/ ”  I  lad  he  taken  pains  to  understand  its  limits  and  eoiidi- 
tions  .'  1  d(t  not  helieve  he  Innl.  Hi*  knew  otdy  the  title  of  the  hook, 
and  put  Iun  own  seime  upon  it  ;  otherwise  he  would  ne\er  have  used 
words  whieh. — hy  what  they  suiiLrest  rather  than  hy  what  they  >ay. — 
implies  what  amounts  to  a  mi^re[tresentation  and  a  wrony;. 

i  Sri  1(  1  ICS'ri  Vl"i  and  lli()Ui:;litf‘ul  book  is  Sf(n/irs  for  Smithiif 
Ercuhuj.  Ihf  Lord  Kin/ocli.  (Kdnioiistoii  and  Houu^las.)— 
'riiose readers  wlio  r(*nn*inlK‘r  I  iord  Kinloeh’s  inti'r(‘stini:;and  vahi- 
al)h‘  littli' work,  I'hrLirrlnd'Lhristifni  />ee//7//e,  will  also  turn  with 
interest  and  pleasiiri'  to  this  etlort  “  to  illustrate  th(‘  ('iitih'  har- 
“  inony  of  evani^elieal  doctrine  with  sound  praetieal  rc'usnn.  ’ 
d'hese  studies  are  tin*  results  (d*  the  author’s  j)rivale  ju'rusal  ul 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  they  will  aid  in  tluMpiicd,  dt'votioiial,  and 
thoiio-htlul  study  id’ the  Word  of  (lod. 

Hi  a  jU’eseiit  I’or  cotta Lft'  libraries,  or  Sabbat h-sidnuds,  to  read 
■  to  th(‘  assi'inhlies  id*  you  no;  Iblk  or  workinix  soeiidit’s,  ti'i’se, 
irraphie,  st iniidat init;  and  instructive,  is  Lhr  Tn'o  Scir  )Vf/r> 
Ihuf'i  (iHi/  {dhi'r  ^(trrafn'rx  ((nd  Slu'trln'^.  'Jit/  (•.  /'-•  S/n'iiinft 
Author  of  “  Thr  Sfort/  of  a  Jfochrf  Ilih/cf'  ( Helii^aous  Iraet 
Society). 

^Pllhi  tiutlior  id  Doctor  Ixrntp  :  Thr  Sfort/  of  o  Li/'r  infh  <i 
LhtmAt.  hi  J tr<f  I  <dootrs.  (»Iaidvson,  allord,  niid 
Hodder. ) — luanitests  abundance  oT  power,  knowh'djjti',  tind  ket'U 
observation  ol  social  usai;;('s  and  manners.  It  is  rather  ]>ewcr- 
tully  written,  however,  than  a  iiiu'  story,  d'he  author  has  hut 
pist  missed  the  mark  ol  j)rodueinix  oiu'  of  the  lirst  order,  aiuh 
it  is,  it  interi‘sts  iVom  thetirst  paj^e  to  tin*  last.  Hoetor  lu'inpis 
not  a  sat  islact oi*y  idiaracter — he  is  painfully  unsatislaetorv  t  hut 
this  is  the  very  pith  and  purpose  (d‘  the* story.  It  is  hecausv 
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liis  lu’rtli  tli('  (liiloreiici'.  TIk'  n(»V(*l  iii1('r(‘sts  hv  (lu*  vvvy 

(lolorinitv  i>l‘  its  (‘liit'f  chiiraclc'r,  iiiid  this  lu'causi*  tlu'  writt'r 
inaintaiiis  tlio  ivlutioii  Ix'tweon  pliysics  and  psycholoo'y,  and 
J)()i*t»)r  Konij)  illnstrat(*s  tin'  connt'xion  lu'twaHMi  tin'  possession 
of  a  club-toot  and  a  singular  iranu'  of  mind,  and,  snbsiapu'nt  Iv, 
very  in’cii;idai*  conduct  ;  but  \vc  shall  not  atti'inpt  tt)  arii;iic  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  book.  Xay,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  tin' 
truth  of  it;  but  Mrs.  Meredith  has  rtot  \vroui»'ht  her  inati'iials 
into  that  artist-like  shapeliness  which  always  has])ow('r  to  make 
oven  the  touL»-her  doctrines  not  only  ])res('ntahh'  but  attractivi'; 
hut  we  suppose  this  is  the  writer’s  lirst  distinct  and  ackin>w- 
Icdj^^cd  etfort  in  lietion,  and  we  have  (Uily  to  repi'at  what  wt' have 
siiid — the  hook  tt‘('ms  with  pow('r,  many  a  sci'in' ol‘  hearty  pathos, 
and  many  a  d('serij)tion  ('xhibiiin;^;  tin'  writc'r’s  <*lear,  shrt'wd 
kn(nvled;:;e  of  lile  and  society.  ^loi’c'ovei’,  the  authoress  di'servc's 
another  kind  ol*  la'spc'ct fid  mention.  It  is  eh'ai-  i'inMii»h  that, 
without  hc'ini^  any  mere  hant>-er-on  or  pensionary  of  any  of  our 
»;reat  ri'd-tajie  institutions,  she  has  a  profound  and  sl('('j)h'ss  in¬ 
terest  in  the  causi's  of  our  social  ills,  and  would  att('m]>t  with 
her  muscular  and  ener^’i'tie  inti'llini'iice  sonn'  nn'ans  id'  cun'. 
Wv  hav(' no  spaci'  to  (h'vote  to  (piotation,  or  any  minuti'  analysis 
of eharacti'i’,  I'lsi'  we  should  vi'ry  distinctly  justify  our  impn's- 
sioii  that  this  winter  may  taki'  a  very  hi^h  place  amon<^  that 
order  of  novi'lists,  who  pluni>fi'  In'art,  soul,  and  mind  into  tin' 
(jucstion  of  our  social  anomalies  and  disabilitic's ;  and  with  a  bal'd, 
true,  and  evi'ii  (‘ruel  jH'ii,  ri'iidi'i*  tln'in  up  in  [lictun'S  to  those  who 

inav  lu'  niov('d  by  tln'in. 

*  ^ 

\  VlMtY  sujK'rior  book  iinh'i'd  is,  and  ('hrislKin  ’llniutjJd. 

lif/  .Ittlui  Jiunx,  />./>.,  A’.  A'.N.  A’.,  rntft'ssnr  (>/‘  XafKntf  Sdrnrr^ 
Af'/r  fh/Av/c,  I'jHuIhi rf/h.  ( lielii‘'ious  d’ract  Socii'ty.) — A  little 
hook  (h'alini^  in  a  vc'ry  lull  and  comju'tciit-  maiiin'r  with  the 
topics  to  which  it  rc'tcrs.  \  mon*  compri'ln'iisivi'  little  volunn^ 
upon  this  all  inti'n'st intj^  subji'ct  W(‘  do  not  know.  As  Dr.  Duns 
is  Professor  ot*  Natural  Scii'iicc*,  it  may  Ix'  (‘Xpi'cti'd  tliat  he 
diould  he  tapial  to  his  task  ol*  (h'alin;^:  with  the  dillicult ii's  ot 
tuodern  science  as  they  lie  in  tln^  way  of  (’hristian  thoui^hl,  in 
a  thoroughly  abh'  manner,  and  he  doi's  so.  Dr.  ’Fi'inple  has  said 
that,  “Miracle  which  was  once  ri'o^ardi'd  as  the  bulwark  ol  our 
“  laith  is  now  felt  to  be  a  dilliculty  in  tlie  way,  and  that  W(^ 
“desire  to  si'e  liod  not  manilcstin^'  Ilimsi'lf  in  individual 
‘  acts  ot  will,  but  in  a  ])erfection  of  Ico-i^lalioii,  ri'inh'i’in^  all 
“  individual  action  in'cdh'ss.”  ’Phis  is  tin'  favouriti'  and  jilaiisi- 
hle  modern  argunn'iit,  culminat ini^ at  last  in  tln'cntiri'  abandon- 
tnent  ol  any  suiKinalural  fact,  and,  therefori',  only  consistent 
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Hut  Hr.  iHiiis  turns  the  tables — wo  dar\' 
not  siiy  in  an  adroit  inannor,  tor  that  would  Iv  to  aocus^*  him  v( 
riij»{uinoy  in  so  irroat  an  anj:uinont — in  a  inasiorly  and  s;iti>tao- 
tor\%  Uvauso  soiontitio,  inannor.  lie  shows  that  tho  storv  of 
cri*ation  as  written  on  the  iwks,  and  in  the  ec>nstantly  aseeiuliii:; 
si'ries  ot*  existence  in  our  trloK',  reveals  a  Hivine,  intellii^*nt 
worker’s  interference,  and  he  siipjK)rts  his  ari^uinent  from  the 
(Kiiuetions  of  the  ablest  geologists  and  masters  i>f  scientitie  truth. 
He  deals  witli  the  statement,  and  the  supposition  believixl,  bv  !h> 
many  that  all  the  uncertainty  is  on  the  side  of  Smipture,  and 
none  on  the  side  of  sidenee,  and  shows  its  eminent  fallaev.  and 
exhibits  that  which  ought  to  Ih'  always  s^en,  but  which  Ins 
Ih'oii  so  sehloni  seen,  the  substantial  setpienee  of  geoh>Li:ieal  epH'h 
and  the  Hiblii-al  narrative  of  creation.  fhere  is  much  infonna- 
tion  of  a  manifold  kind  upui  the  dllferent  tlepartments  ef 
si'ience  in  the  lHH)k.  Man’s  place  in  nature — the  great  ethiK>- 
logical  problem — is  suecinctly  iliscusst  tl,  and  Hrotessor  Iliixlev, 
who  really  pleads  for  his  ape-origin  with  an  earnestness  and  in¬ 
tensity  whieli  reveals  how  deeply  he,  at  any  rate,  is  interestiHl 
in  the  matter,  is  dealt  with  ;  while  it  is  shown  how,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  “  What  man  hohls  i>f  matter 
“  does  not  make  up  his  personality,  since  man  is  not  an  oriran- 
“  ism,  but  an  intelligence  sciwhI  by  organs — they  are  ///’>. not  /ic.” 
We  liave  to  regret  that,  usually,  books  like  this  are  well-meant, 
but  incomj)etent,  one-siiled,  (U*,  perliaps,  entirely  igiu>rant  ;  it  is 
not  so  with  this — ii  is  an  iiuh'x  and  summary  of  the  i[uestiiui ; 
and  it  i>  mvosary  that  the  lH>rder- lands  and  front ier-gn*iind> 
of  (’hri>tian  truth,  leadimr  towanls  the  steppes  and  proclivities 
of  unbelieving  science,  should  be  guarded.  We  commend  a 
volume  such  as  this,  nu>st  lu'artily.  'The  author  ipiotes  a  >trlking 
saving  ol‘  Hr.  Pusev  :  As  in  tiie  beautiful  svst“m  of  nerves, 
“  one  prick  at  the  extremity  runs  through  tlie  whole,  and  might 
“  carry  di'ath,  so  it  would  be  with  the  Hospel,  if  it  were 
“  |H>ssible.” 

i  M(>N(r  the  contributiims  to  family  commentary  our  eye  n'sts 

ujH>n  Ei'hocs  of  Apo'^tolic  Tiochiinj  :  Srltrtion.'i  Jrton  the 
Fnmihj  Ej'j^ositious  of  the  lote  Her,  Kihntnl  lUekersteth,  U’dtto/i. 
h.diti'il  toj  a  Ihnojhter.  With  Pee  fore  hij  the  Per.  E.  //.  Picker- 
steth„  J/.-l.  (.Kdin  1’.  Shaw.) — d  he  name  of  tlu‘  exctdleiit  and 
veneratcil  author  of  this  vidume  is  the  indication  ot’  its  character 
and  the  guarantee  of  its  (]ualitv — verv  simple,  t'arnest,  atlection- 
ate.  Ot  a  higher  character,  it  strikes  us,  is  Ej'j^o'otioini  on  the 
Epistles  of  the  }sefe  Tt  stiunent.  />//  Charles  Dallas  Marston,  J/.-b* 
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Rt’ctor  of  St.  Miirf/s^  Bryan'itone  Square.  John  F.  Shaw.) — 
This  little  volume  has  manv  eharaoteristios  whieh  mi^ht  make 
it  aluic^t  a  moilel  ot*  expi>sitioii.  It  is  very  thoughtl'ul ;  there 
is  a  careful  weighing  of  the  inteiitious  and  value  of  single  woixls. 
and  a  deferc'iice  to  erities  without  any  servility  to  the  spirit  of 
uaKlerii  criticism.  For  a  popular  setting  forth  of  Scripture 
truth  in  the  exr>c>sitory  form,  to  a  large  or  mi>cellantvus  congiv- 
^tion,  this  little  volume  seems  to  us,  in  a  sense,  even  jK'ifoc'l. 

AF  manv  such  volumes,  the  best  place,  incomparably,  >hould 
be  awardeil  to  Iliustrattve  Gatfiennih  for  Breacher^  and 
Teachers,  Manual  of  AnevdoteSy  T'ar^s,  Prorerbs, 

Quotations,  \c.  Adapted  for  Christian  Ttachintj.  Bfj  the  Her. 
(r.  S.  Boice<y  B.A.,  Rector  of  Chittenden,  Kent.  ^Vertheim, 
Macintosh,  and  Hunt.) — Ditto,  Second  Series.  (James  Nisbt't). 
— We  are  quite  certain  that  it  would  be  impossible  Xo  tiiul  the 
equals  of  these  little  volumes  ;  small,  indeed,  aiul  ^K>rtable,  but 
full  of  every  kind  of  useful  material  contemplated  in  their  pur¬ 
pose.  Many  such  have  been  piiblisluHl  recently,  and  some  very 
costly  in  price ;  we  cannot  hesitate  in  saying  none  are  t'qual  to 
thest' — they  contain  the  pith  and  marrow  of  many  subjt‘ct5>, 
happy  quotations,  abundance  of  felicitous  homelv  illustration 
and  aiux'dote.  Kvery  Sabbath-school  teacher  or  village  preacher 
should  jH^ssess,  and  have  at  his  tingers*  ends,  these  volumes. 

|XM.LKCTU>NS  of  hymns,  or  books  rehuring  to  hymns,  con- 
^  tinue  to  teem  from  the  press.  A  truly  handsome  In^ok  is 
this  of  our  giHul  and  ancient  friend,  ^^dlliam  Keitl — The  BraiMe 
Book:  l^imj  “  ID/nins  of  Braise,"  tcith  A^rompanfpntj  Trne<.  By 
dham  Reid,  M.A.  Harmonies  icritten  or  iTrised  by  Henry 
FAhcard  Dibdin.  (James  Xisbet.'i — It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  con- 
teuiplated  to  use  this  beautiful  volume  in  inert*  public  worship, 
yet  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this,  unless  it  be  the  ct)siliiu*ss 
ot  the  volume,  cheap  as  it  is  for  its  sumptut>u>  exterior.  The 
J'pint  which  has  presided  over  this  compilatiiui  is  t^f  excetnliiig 
reverence,  and  tender  yet  intlamed  evangelical  fervour.  It 
would  not  meet  the  demands  t>f  tlie  theory  of  the  Anynstine 
Hymn- Book  at  all.  In  this  vt)lume  there  is  full  expressiuii 
given  to  all  those  moods  of  the  spirit  in  which,  without  imme¬ 
diate  jH'rsonal  ascription,  everv  thought  is  gratitude  and  prai.se; 
while  it  may  summarily  be  said,  the  whole  volume  is  a  setting 
to  music,  running  througli  everv  tone  ami  nott*  ot  that  text — 
JhebloiKlof  flesiis  (Jirist  eleanseth  trtun  all  sin.  It  any¬ 
where  ill  this  count rv  there  happen  still  to  rt'iuain  drawing¬ 
rooms  like  tlu)se  of  the  (Jiristians  i>f  the  elder  day,  where  the 
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rocroafions  of  music  are  the  many  voices  of  the  church,  here  is 
exactly  the  yolume. 


For  hours  of  depression  when  the  verses  of  sacred  poets  liave 
a  very  sweet  and  restful  insinuating  power,  the  Lj/ra  ("on- 
sohitiuui.^,  or  Hyttuis  for  thf  Day  of  Sorroic  and  Ifforbtfss 
(James  Nisbet.) — will  be  found  a  very  pleasant  and  seasonable 
com])anion.  We  think  very  many  pieces  might  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  here — evangelical  and  precious  in  their  consolation  ;  and 
some,  ])erhaps,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  their  place.  This,  per- 
liaps,  is  a  commentary,  we  make  on  all  such  books.  Few,  how¬ 
ever,  are  so  thoroughly  unexceptionable  as  this  beautiful  little 
oratory  for  the  house  of  weeping. 


are  heartily  glad  to  see  77/c  Voice  of  Christian  Lift,  in 
^  ^  S(tnri ;  or,  Jfynins  and  Hywn  Writers  of  Many  Lands  tnid  J 
By  the  Anthor  of  The  Chronicles  of  the  ScJnmhery-Cotta  Family, 
cSv.,  wVc.,’^  Second  Edition.  (James  Nisbet.) — and  the  Second 
Kdition  is  a  truly  beautiful  Edition,  and  harmonizes  well  with 
the  other  many  wu’itings  of  this  most  useful  and  excellent 
authoress.  Upon  the  history  of  hymns  this  book  has  long  been 
a  })opidar  little  text-book  of  hymnology  ;  no  similar  treatise  is 
more  charmingly  and  popularly  written,  or  more  abounds  with 
illustrations  of  the  Christian  life,  in  song,  in  the  darker  ages  of 
the  ('hurch.  Those  wdio  know  the  Chronicles  of  the  Schuidacnj- 
Cotta  Fondly,  will  remember  wdtli  wdiat  admirable  skill  the 
authorcvss  introduces  the  snatches  of  monastic  and  cloisterul 
hymn.  We  remarked,  some  tw’o  years  since,  our  preference  for 
her  translation  of  Jernsale/n  the  Golden,  as  really  more  true  to 
the  original — more  rapturous  and  exidting  than  the  more  popu¬ 
lar  forms  of  Dr.  Neale.  \Vc  exceedingly  wonder  that  Mrs. 
Charles’  translation  has  not  found  more  general  acceptance,  and 
especially  that  it  has  not  been  expressed  in  music  ;  and  while 
in  The  Schonbenj- Cotta  Family,  she  has  included  some  of  these 
Voices  of  the  Christian  life  in  song,  as 

“  Salve  caput  cruentatum.” 

e  w’onder  that  she  has  not  been  able  to  do  this  more  com¬ 
pletely.  \\  e  neinl  do  little  more  than  mention  to  our  readers, 
the  fact,  that  this  sweet  and  able  volume,  upon  one  ol  the 
swi'otest  topics  of  Church  story  and  symbolism,  is  here  dealt 
with  by  a  most  congenial  and  competent  master  of  the  subject, 
and  api)c*ars  in  a  form  every  way  fitted  for  a  <;ood  i)lace  in  the 
library. 


